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With aWells’ waste oil 
filter you can use your 
oil several times over 
and change it more 
often. A thoroughly 
reliable supply of oil is 
assured with the use of Wells’ special filter 
pads which work in conjunction with Wells’ 
patent syphon feed. The oil delivered from 


ra 


a Wells’ filter can be used with complete 
confidence. Write for fuller particulars of these oil filters 


RP 2317B 








BAKELAQUE 
PHENOLIC 
RESINS 


® for acid-proof coatings 
™ for abrasive wheels 
® for electrical insulation 
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Audco valves are made in a wide range 





of corrosion-resisting materials, specially 











designed to meet the many and varied 


Sectional elevation of 
Se < = x =o enn | Audco Screwed Valve 


+ . with plug in closed 
requirements of the Chemical Industry. ae 


DIRT CAN’T GET IN—FLUID CAN’T GET OUT 


Audco’s patented lubricating and plug-seating features ensure 
positive sealing, certain and easy operation, and low mainten- 
ance. The seats are always sealed by lubricant, ensuring rapid 
and positive closure when required. 


Audley Engineering Co. Ltd., Newport, Shropshire 
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For a new asset to production 


It is no exaggeration tO px» 
describe the new Shell chemical 
plant at Stanlow, Cheshire, 
as a great asset to Britain’s 
economy and industry. Here, 
essential products such as 
industrial solvents and chemical 
intermediates can now be 
produced from petroleum 
brought from sterling sources, 
thus saving millions of dollars 
on alternative raw materials. 
In addition to earning further | 
foreign exchange, a full and 
steady supply of these 
essential chemicals is hence- 
forward assured to British 
industries here at home 
chemicals of exceptional purity 
and absolute consistency. 
For this new proof of 
British enterprise 
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thank Shell Chemicals 


The initial range of chemicals to be 
produced at Shell's new plant include: 





ACETONE DIACETONE ALCOHOL 
METHYL ETHYL KETONE ISOPROPYL ALCOHOL 
METHYL ISOBUTYL KETONE SECONDARY BUTYL ALCOHOL 
MESITYL OXIDE ISOPROPYL ETHER 
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LIMITED 


WIDNES 
Lancashire 
Tel: Widnes 2267 





For almost a century 
the name Todd has 
stood for high quality 
drum manufacture. 
We produce a wide 
range of sizes and 
designs to meet the 
requirements of all 
trades,and weshould 
be glad to suggest 
a suitable container 
for your particular 
needs. 
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BARYTES MINE MIDDLETON-IN-TEESDALE 


GROUND BARYTES, GROUND WITHERITE (8arium Carbonate) 


HOME & EXPORT 
PROMPT DELIVERY 
































40 years’ experience 
enables us to supply 


BELTING | 


ENDLESS VEE ROPES 


| of. 

| Superlative Quality 

|LARGE STOCKS ... PROMPT DISPATCH 
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| FRANCIS W. BURSLEM-Stoke-on-Trent 
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This broadcast ts mn support 

of the Campaign on behalf of Active 
Carbon. When it comes to 

purifying things there seems to be no 
limit to what it can do. It 

traps unwanted odours and flavours. 
It improves colour and 1 can 
de-colourise. It simplifies 
crystallisation. It cleans precious 
liquids and gases. Many industries 
could hardly carry on without it and 
many others could improve the 
quality ot a host of products in 
every day use by calling in the 
Active Carbon specialists. 


Poe 
SUTCLirge 






















SUTCLIFFE SPEAKMAN AND COMPANY LIMITED, LEIGH, LANCASHIRE, 


Telephone : Leigh 94 
London Office: Godliman House, Godliman St., London, E.C.4. 
Telephone: City 2810 
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CHEMISTRY WORKS! 


From the simple bunsen burner in the laboratory to the largest plant used 
in chemical works, gas plays an indispensable part. For gas is a scientific fuel, 
flexible, easy to control and clean burning. Gas can be piped anywhere with 


ease. Gas creates no storage 





problems. And gas, for all 
these reasons and others 
too, is often the most 


economical fuel to use. 


These gas-fired processing tanks, each of 10 cwt. capacity. 
are used for the processing of substitute rubber. 





The Gas Council * | Grosvenor Place * London * SW! 
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METHYL BORATE | 
| Solution (CH,O),B | 


A bright yellowish brown liquid containing | 


| 38.0 — 42.0% w/v methyl borate, 4.5 —5§.5°% 
w/v acetone and,the remainder methy! alcohol. 


M.W. 103.9 S.G. 0.850 — 0.855 at 20°C. 





Used as an intermediate in organic synthesis 


and as a petrol additive. 


also 


“l= «S ETHER - CHLOROFORM - DIMETHYL SULPHATE 
} a, DIMETHYLBENZYLAMINE - ETHYL BROMIDE 


4 ALKYL BROMIDES - HYDROBROMIC ACID 
\ vie MERCURIALS 








ENQUIRIES TO 


MAY & BAKER LTD 


DAGENHAM + TELEPHONE: ILFORD 3060 ExT. 219 
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“Do you know this firm Fred?” Pa 















“No! and I'm not very 
impressed. Look at the 
typing. As a matter of 
fact, that’s one of the very 
reasons why the guv’nor 
standardised on Imperial 
typewriters. He wanted 
to make sure that all 
our letters created good 
first impressions” 





ae 
Imperial Typewriters 


are worth waiting for 


IMPERIAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY LIMITED, LEICESTER, ENG. 
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LAPORTE CHEMICALS LTD., LUTON. 


Telephone: Luton 4390 Telegrams Laporte Luton. 
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BOWLING IRON WORKS, BRADFORD. TEL.: 28285-6-7-8 





London Office : 46, Victoria Street, $.W.!. 


Tel : ABBey 3226 
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DDT CONTINUES THE FIGHT 


DDT which was evolved in the research laboratories of Geigy was 
originally intended purely as an agricultural insecticide. Its first success 
was against the Colorado Beetle. 


DDT has since proved of great benefit to mankind in the fight against 
infestation and disease. The war provided circumstances which 
proved the value of DDT beyond all doubt, as instanced by the 
crushing of the typhus epidemic in Naples in October, 1943. 


GEIGY are not content to let DDT rest on its laurels and continue to 
develop DDT formulations giving the best possible results for specified 
purposes. 


PHARMACEUTICAL LABORATORIES, GEIGY LTD., NATIONAL BUILDINGS, MANCHESTER 3 
STAFFORD ALLEN & SONS LTD., 20 WHARF ROAD, LONDON, NI 
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KESTNER SULPHUR 
BURNERS 


NON-PRESSURE 
TYPE 

High Sulphur di- 
oxide concentration 
with freedom from 
sublimed sulphur. 
No metal or moving 
parts in contact with 
burning sulphur or 
gas. Continuous 
operation solid or 
liquid feed. 





GENERAL 
UTILITY TYPE 





Simple design. 

Robust construction. 

Quick to start and 
stop. 


Particularly suitable 
for pressure in- 
jection of SO, in 
absorption tanks. 


KESTNER’S 


Chemical Engineers - 5, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.I 
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This NEW development 
in Stillage PLATFORMS 
gnves cost! 


to Mechanical Handling. Light and ultra-light metal 
construction has reduced “ dead weight” to such 
a degree that our platforms are only half the weight 
of a similar size in timber, yet able to support loads 
. \ far in excess of normal requirements. 
Our successful designs have been governed by— 
| “* Will they stand shock of impact ?” — “ Have 
they long life 2’ — “‘ Are they impervious to 
rot ?? — Yes! Yes! Yes! 


Exhaustive tests in factories throughout the 
country have proved the durability of this 
latest advance in handling equipment. 
Hygenic; non-splintering ; 
weather. 


unaffected by 








MADE IN ALL STANDARD SIZES 
Please write for illustrated Brochure 


Manufactured and distributed by ESSEX AERO LTD GRAVESEND KENT 
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In tep via ION EXCHANGE 





| you considered simplifying your purification process 
by the use of ion exchange materials ? An example of 
this is the removal of excess acid from protein hydrolysate 


in one step instead of in four steps. 

Ion Exchange materials of various types are 
available for many applications. Write for 
details of ““Zeo-Karb” and “* De-Acidite” materials 
and their uses in research and industry described 
in Ion Exchange Booklets 3, 4 and 5. Forty years’ 9) b ~ MM UTIT 
experience in the use of ion exchange materials 
and the manufacture of plant is at your service. 





lon Exchange 
Our Research Laboratory is always ready to Materials ~ 
co-operate in the solution of your problems. 


THE PERMUTIT COMPANY LTD. 
Head Office & Laboratories : Dept. V.A.25, Permutit House, Gunnersbury Avenue, London, W.A4. 
Telephone: CHIswick 6431. 
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FIM DRYERS 



















For producing flakes and 
powders from liquids or 
slurries. Where previously 
a slurry has been filtered 
to form a cake and then 
dried on trays, the film 
dryer can often be used in- 
stead to produce continu- 
ously and automatically, a 
dried product direct from 
the slurry. 


Samples of materials can 







be tested for suitability in 


our laboratory. 
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[LODGE COTTRELL| 


ELECTROFILTERS 
CLEAN GAS | 


* 
HIGH EFFICIENCY RECOVERY 
OF DUSTS AND FUMES FROM 
INDUSTRIAL GASES 


THE ONLY MANUFACTURERS 

IN THIS COUNTRY PRODUCING 

EXCLUSIVELY ELECTRICAL 
PRECIPITATORS 


LODGE-COTTRELL LTD. 


Head Office and Works: BIRMINGHAM 
Londen Office: DRAYTON HOUSE- GORDON STREET: W°C:! 
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MILD STEEL 
JACKETED PANS 


EXPORT 
ENQUIRIES The inner shell thickness 
INVITED allows for }” corrosion 
above the thickness necessary 
for strength 





We are exhibiting at 
the Engineering an 

Marine Exhibition, 
Olympia, August 25th 
to Sept. 10th, 1949. 











RoLGURUT TT ea Old. 
ROTHERHAM Telephone : 4201-6 (6 lines) 
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Governments 


EW forces have a more unifying 

effect than the candid recognition 
that there are at work powerful 
influences or groups designed to disrupt 
the things we know and respect. That 
deeply rooted human characteristic had 
its outstanding example on the grand 
scale in this country after 1939. The 
same familiar trend on a smaller scale 
has been discernible for some time 
among the scientific workers of many 
countries and the portents, as time goes 
on, become more conspicuous. 

The growth of the perception among 
an increasingly large number of scien- 
tists that the principles that have been 
at the root of all reputable scientific 
inquiry in the past are now being 
sedulously undermined in one part of 
the world has found expression in the 
resignation in different countries of dis- 
tinguished foreign members of the 
Soviet Academy of Sciences, and in the 
many testimonies to the truth of the 
fundamentals which Moscow and _ its 
satellites are so anxious to uproot. 

The malaise which has given rise to 
this spontaneous resistance is now 
being seen by some as the-manifestation 

-in its most virulent and repulsive 
form—of a current readiness in a very 
much wider field to engulf the scientist 
in the machinery of government. That, 
briefly, is the disturbing fact to which 
Sir David Rivett so effectually directed 


and Scientists 


the attention of Society of Chemical 
Industry members in Manchester last 
week in his parting address as presi- 
dent, before handing over the principal 
office. He had in mind chiefly the 
recent course of events in Australia, 
where the Council for Scientific and 
Industrial Research—for which he is 
the best qualified spokesman—has now 
been taken very directly under State 
control and may have lost some of its 
essential liberty to use its own initia- 
tive in promoting the best deployment 
of science in the interests of Australian 
industry. The future for the CSIR still 
remains in the balance. Given liberal 
and unbiased treatment by the Govern- 
ment departments to which it now 
appears to be in some important respects 
subordinate, there is no reason to 
expect that its great work for Austra- 
lian agriculture and industry by the 
practical application of science to 
urgent material needs will be impaired. 

There is, as the distinguished Austra- 
lian did not fail to point out, good 
reason to hope that the transfer to the 
Government of the supreme authority 
in such matters as directing the course 
of research and the appointment of 
officers will not be followed by excesses 
of administrative zeal and the imposi- 
tion of a smothering network of red 
tape. The disturbing fact remains that 
in Australia the most active group 
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of scientists have been deprived by 
legislative action of their authority, 
hitherto unchallenged, to direct their 
work in the light of their own observa- 
tion of industry’s needs, allied with 
their specialised knowledge of the 
newer aids which the sciences can 
proffer. 

The forces which brought this result 
in Australia are not exclusively Austra- 
lian. In England and all the Common- 
wealth countries, where science has 
reached an advanced stage, war made 
willing recruits of virtually all scientific 
workers, and the habit of command 
once it is acquired by governments 
is not lightly laid down. Their 
authority, as Sir David Rivett has 
observed, may gain public assent from 
the movement in opinion, coloured by 
some of the more sensational war-time 
results of the work of scientists operat- 
ing in spheres not of their own choosing. 


“The remarkable achievement of phy- 
sicists and engineers in applying nuclear 
energy to purposes of war begot not only 
wide astonishment at, and admiration for, 
the work of these men,” recalls Sir David 
Rivett. ‘“‘ It bred also an intense satis- 
faction that such developments should 
have occurred in our camp rather than 
in that of the enemy. Along with that, 


however, came an_ emphatic desire to 
ensure that the use of the new engine of 
war should be denied for as long as 
possible to any potential future enemy. 

No longer is attention limited 
only to the engineer’s product of applied 
science. So has crept into men’s minds, 
naturally enough, a feeling that all scien- 
tific work, even if it appears only remotely 
associated with war technology, must be 
closely guarded, controlled, in greater or 
less measure kept out of view; and even 
its directions of development kept under 
supervision. If possible I want 
while here to find out more about your 
attitude to the problems that are involved, 
to see how you are tackling them, to learn 
how you view the attitudes of other coun- 
tries to them; perhaps even to ask 
whether it would not be well to aim at 
some measure of uniform action within 
the Commonwealth to guard against com- 
mon dangers to our own science and its 
associates.’ 


It would be very revealing to know 
what answers have been given here to 
the inquiries of Australia’s principal 
scientist. The dangers which he has 
recognised in his own sphere 2nd which 
have materialised in a more extreme 
form in the U.S.A., sanctioned by the 
urgent demand for security in regard to 
atomic energy, are not wholly remote 

(continued on page 108) 
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Notes and Comments 


No More “ Bargains ”’ 

HE see-saw of base metal prices, 

which produced the rapid down- 
ward and upward movements, all 
within the space of a few days last 
week, has fairly certainly not yet been 
firmly grounded. When we called 
attention in these notes last week to 
the alacrity with which the Ministry 
of Supply repented its first liberal 
impulse to supply electrolytic copper 
at around £104 per ton (and added a 
supplement of £3 10s.) the position of 
lead, which the Ministry had just 
reduced to £75 10s., was anything but 
stable. We said as much and specu- 
lated whether the Ministry had 
noticed what was going on in the 
U.S.A. It had, rather belatedly per- 
haps, and before that issue of THE 
CuemicaL AGE had appeared had 
swiftly withdrawn its _ short-lived 
** bargain offer’’ for good soft pig 
lead, raising its price from £75 10s. 
to £81 per ton—£1 less than the rate 
which prevailed earlier. These after- 
thoughts largely reversed the easier 
conditions which appeared to be 
developing for the numerous chemical 
and metal. industries depending upon 
the three commodities mentioned in 
the Ministry’s first memorandum, 
except in respect of zinc, which was 
permitted to stand at £58 per ton 
(instead of £78). The sequence of 
events, however, had evidently not 
ended, as buyers feared, watching the 
upward movement of U.S. spot zinc 
prices this week . By Tuesday the 
Ministry of Supply had noticed that, 
too. Good ordinary brand zine was 
hurriedly raised to £60 15s. per ton. 


Lucky Strike 


ECALLING the emphasis which has 

been laid last week and this, during 
the current fourth Empire Mining and 
Metallurgical Congress, on the need for 
the fullest collaboration of scientists to 
discover and exploit the world’s 
mineral resources, a story currently 
to hand has a quaintly ° irrelevant 


flavour. It describes an accidental 
discovery of considerable deposits of 
manganese ore and is related by United 
States geologists, in a bulletin just re- 
leased by the U.S. Geological Survey. 
It refers to the discovery of rich 
deposits of high grade ore, possibly 
amounting to more than 7 million tons, 
in the Serra do Navio District of the 
Amazon River Valley, Brazil. Samples 
from the site appear to indicate that 
the ores average about 50 per cent pure 
manganese. The discoverer is said to 
be Mario Cruz, a woodsman, who, pros- 
pecting for gold in 1941, picked a small 
rock from the shore as ballast for his 
canoe on the dangerous voyage down 
the Araguari River to Porto Grande. 
He later discarded and forgot the rock 
until 1946 when a Cleveland, Ohio, 
company began to prospect for iron in 
the region. Cruz recalled the incident 
of the piece of rock and took it to the 
governor of the territory, thinking it 
was iron. Samples were sent to Rio de 
Janeiro, where analysis showed it to 
contain 55 per cent manganese. 


A Petroleum Anniversary 


S the latest developments in petro- 

leum chemistry become accom- 
plished facts and multiply it is hard to 
believe that the source of all this is 
rooted in an industry not much more 
than 50 years old. Effective petroleum 
industry in Great Britain is as young 
as that; in 1899 our total mineral oil 
imports were 240 million gallons- 
enough to keep alight some few million 
smoky oil lamps and provide lubri- 
cants for some of our _ industrial 
machinery. Benzene for the first motor 
cars was so rare that the Automobile 
Club was distributing special maps 
showing where the few precursors of 
the filling station were located. The 
great field of petroleum chemistry had 
not been’ visualised. This _near- 
miraculous growth is called to mind in 
a story which recreates much of the 
colour and records all the relevant facts 
of the modern ages of petroleum, 
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admirably assembled by The Petro- 
leum Times, which has just celebrated 
its 50th year of continuous publication. 
It is the oldest oil journal in the world 
and can claim to have seen and re- 
corded every significant phase in the 
industry, excepting, of course, those 
associated with the venerable Scottish 
shale oil workings, which were very 
active 50 years before The Petroleum 
Times saw the light. Its anniversary 
issue is replete with interest, even for 
those who are not oil technologists, and 
deserves to stand as a monument and a 
record of the struggles which have lead 
up to the growing wealth of oil pro- 
ducts and petroleum chemicals. Already 
oil is Britain’s largest export, of which 
the great refinery and chemical pro- 
gramme promises important increases. 


Promising Coal Research 
REVEALING comment on _ one 


effect of colliery nationalisation on 
coal technology was offered last week 
to some of the delegates of the fourth 
Empire Mining and Metallurgical Con- 
gress, who visited the private labora- 
tories in London where the Powell 
Duffryn Technical Services is carrying 
on what is probably, from the chemical 
standpoint, the most important coal 
research in this country. It is designed 
to promote the much fuller use of the 
rich chemical derivatives of coal, the 
need for which was underlined by the 
congress president, Sir Henry Tizard, at 
the conclusion of the tour. ‘‘ No one,”’ 
he said, “‘ can see a limit to what can 
be found out, of use to civilisation, by 
continuous study of the properties, the 
composition and the by-products of 
coal.’”’ Powell Duffryn, he reminded 
the congress delegates, had been put 
out of business as coal owners by 
nationalisation and had determined to 
devote its great technical experience 
and energies to research for this 
country and those of the Empire. Its 
laboratories, amply equipped and 
staffed, and research programme 
promise to produce important changes 
in the field of most coal chemicals. 


Broadcast Science 


HE interest of the layman in 
scientific matters and his desire for 
information and explanation of con- 
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temporary developments have never 
been so marked as they are now. 
That seems to have been recognised in 
the current inauguration by the B.B.C. 
of another series of six talks on ‘‘ New 
Frontiers in Science’’ which was 
opened by Prof. N. F. Mott, Melville- 
Wills Professor of Theoretical Physics, 
Bristol University, with his talk last 
week on “‘ What We Are Doing with 
Electrons.’’ Chemistry gets a very fair 
share of attention in the subsequent 
talks. The second will be by Dr. 
Patrick Grove, director of the Radio- 
chemical Centre, Amersham, who will 
explain how nuclear energy is helping 
to solve many chemical . problems. 
The discovery of the connection be- 
tween genes and inheritance will be 
the subject of the fifth talk by Prof. 
C. H. Waddington, Professor of Animal 
Genetics, Edinburgh University. The 
series, which Prof. Eric Ashby, of 
Manchester University, will sum up, 
shows in its composition a very lively 
sense of what is news and what is most 
useful to complement the meagre 
general information on topics likely to 
figure often in future affairs. 


GOVERNMENTS AND SCIENTISTS 


(Continued from page 106) 


from scientific affairs in the United 
Kingdom. Never have the sciences had 
so many friends in high places. The 
interest shown by members of the 
Government is at the moment wholly 
benevolent and facilitates the con- 
tinuance of a very substantial financial 
support for science projects and educa- 
tion. There is, however, almost in- 
evitably a strong disposition to effect 
practical improvements, of which the 
Development of Inventions legislation 
is an example, and the temptation to 
exert a greater measure of paternal 
control over the “ productivity of 
impractical scientists ’’ will be hard to 
resist. No results of that spirit are 
fortunately yet observable in the wide 
ranging programme of, for example, 
the DSIR. But such reassurance does 
not absolve those who share Sir David 
Rivett’s embracing view of the responsi- 
bilities of, scientists from emulating 
some of his vigilance. 
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FOOD AND METALS 


Interrelated Studies by DSIR 


HE far ranging character of the 
investigations necessitated by the 
Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research studies of foodstuffs is disclosed 
in the currently issued report (for 1947), 

‘Food Investigation ’’ (HMSO, 6d.). 

The close relationship between the 
behaviour of some metals and succ -essful 
food preserving accounts for the inclusion 
of an interesting note on the oxidation of 
aluminium. 

The report observes that a highly resis- 
tant film of oxide can be formed on the 
surface of aluminium merely by immers- 
ing the metal in boiling water. The rate 
at which the film forms and the time taken 
for its completion depend upon the purity 
of the metal. The action is much greater 
with super-pure aluminium than with 
lower grades of metal, probably because 
the latter contain more silicon; it is 
reduced by adding traces of silicic acid to 
the water. The film consists of the mono- 
hydrate of alumina (Al,0;.H.0). 

The corrosion of aluminium (90.25-99.993 
per cent purities), aluminium-manganese 
(1.17 per cent Mn) and aluminium-mag- 
nesium-manganese (1.78 per cent Mg, 0.48 
per cent Mn) alloys by 0.1 N citric acid 
solution increases progressively with an 
increase of temperature of 25° to 95°C. 
(77° to 203°F.) and is very rapid at 
95°C. (208°F.). 

The presence of 0.1 N sodium chloride 
in the citric acid solution has a very pro- 
nounced effect in increasing the corrosion 
at 25°C, (77°F.) and a small or negligible 
effect between 60° and 95°C. (140° and 
203°F.). 

Stainless Steel 

The effect of citric acid, sugar and other 
constituents of food upon stainless steel 
has also been made the subject of studies. 
The report recalls that difficulty has been 
experienced in industry in finding suitable 
containers for warm citrus juices and 
syrups containing small amounts of sul- 
phurous acid. Since most of the common 
metals are unsuitable for this purpose, 
corrosion tests designed to ascertain the 
probable behaviour of different types of 
stainless steels under faetory conditions 
were carried out with a solution contain- 
ing citric acid (4 per cent), sodium chlor- 
ide (0.5 per cent), sugar (30 per cent) 
and 700 p.p.m. of sulphur dioxide main- 
tained at 60°C. (140°F.). The stcels fell 
into two classes, resistant and non-resis- 
tant, and further work is being carried 
out to account for this difference. 


STREPTOMYCIN AND PAS 
Their Use in Treating Tuberculosis 


HE recent second Commonwealth and 

Empire Health and Tuberculosis Con- 
ference, in London, sponsored by the 
National Association for the Prevention 
of Tuberculosis, afforded some new light 
on ‘* Trends in the Modern Treatment of 
Tuberculosis, Including Streptomycin and 
PAS.” 

Dr. Geoffrey Marshall, of Guy’s and 
Brompton Hospitals, in his paper, said 
streptomycin was a lLreatinent ol great 
value, but with unfortunate limitations. 
He mentioned the Medical Research Coun- 
cil’s trial of streptomycin, which had been 
carried out with scientific controls of a 
stricter order than ever before in the 
trial of any treatment for tuberculosis. 
Streptomycin had_ achieved wonderful 
results in tuberculous meningitis—com- 
plete recovery in 40 per cent of cases, 
whereas before the death rate was almost 
100 per cent. 

Limited Usefulness 


In pulmonary cases, said Dr. Marshall, 
streptomycin was only useful for a short 
time, and only once for any one patient, 
owing to the development of streptomycin- 
resistant bacillus, but it could be an 
adjunct to other treatment if its limita- 
tions were realised. ‘‘ Do not use strep- 
tomycin because it may be good for a 
patient, but only when it is indispensable.”’ 

Dr. C. J. Beckwith, of the Canadian 
Tuberculosis Association, reported on the 
use of streptomycin for the treatment of 
the disease in the Dominion. 


PAS on Trial 


Professor Lehmann, of Gothenburg, 
gave a description of work in Sweden with 
VAS (para amino salicylic acid), a new 
drug which is now on trial in England. 
He said one of the values of this drug was 
that it could be given in large quantities 
for long periods of time. A report on a 
groun of 205 pulmonary cases showed that, 
in the majority of them, progressive 
pulmonary tuberculosis had been con 
verted into a healing phase. 

Intestinal tuberculosis cases had, said 
Professor Lehmann, given perhaps the 
most satisfactory results with PAS treat 
ment—19 out of 20 showed definite im 
se aanelincmge in 70 per cent of uro 
genital cases the bacilli disappeared 
within a year. Possibly, combined treat 
ment, i.e.. with streptomycin, might be 
the most successful in the end, and these 
drugs could not be considered as a substi 
tute for other methods. 
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WASTE PICKLE LIQUOR 
Prospects of More Profitable Recovery 


ROMISING results from recent studies 

of ways of reducing the undesirable 
characteristics of waste pickle liquors 
from metal processes are among the many 
interesting advances made during 1948-49 
by workers at the Melton Institute, Pitts- 
burg, U.S.A. An account of this, appear- 
ing with many other records of chemical 
and scientific interest in the 36th annual 
report of the Melton Institute, discloses 
that the multiple fellowship studying acid 
recovery under the patronage of the 
American [ron and Steel Institute, has 
conferred with representatives of a num 


ber of steel companies on _ specific 
disposal problems. 
Coke-Oven Ammonia 
The process for treating waste pickle 


liquor with raw coke-oven ammonia has 
been carried to a point where technical 
details have been solved on a laboratory 
scale. Ammonium sulphate uncontami- 
nated by coke-oven gas constituents can 
be prepared, but the high sulphur content 


of the iron oxide by-product indicates 
that this material may have to be dis- 
carded. The process awaits evaluation 


on a pilot-plant scale. 

A study of means for improving the 
quality of the sludge from neutralisation 
oi stainless steel pickle liquor has demon- 
strated that up to 40 per cent of its iron 
content can be selectively precipitated by 
lime slurry without  co-precipitating 
chromium or _ nickel. Although this 
method requires a two-stage neutralisa- 
tion, enrichment of the sludge in chromium 
and nickel may provide economic justifi 
cation for it. 

Further investigation, says the report, 
has been given to the recovery of manga- 
nese from low-grade ores by leaching with 
waste pickle liquor. 

It has been found that the manganese 
can be leached practically completely in 
less than 30 minutes from ore ground to 
about 60-mesh and that, by minor changes 
in the leaching technique, the rate of 
filtration of the slurry can be improved 
substantially. This research suggested 
the possibility of recovering manganese 
from open-hearth — slags by a similar 
process. 

In this instance, however, a sound 
process could not be developed because 
only the free acid in the pickle liquor is 
effective as a leaching agent, and both 


(Continued at foot of next column) 





DISINFECTANT DETERGENT 
High Antibacterial Value 


NEW $s surface-active agent, called 

Oronite quaternary ammonium 
chloride ATM-50, said to be 250 times 
stronger than carbolic acid, is expected to 
find wide use in the disinfecting and asso- 
ciated fields, 

Made from petroleum raw materials, the 
cationic material is the latest addition to 
the growing number of quaternary ammo 
nium compounds and is expected soon te 
be in commercial production by the 
Mronite Chemical Company, New York. 
Technically, it is quaternary ammonium 
chloride ATM-50, an alkylbenzyl formula- 
tion available as a 50 per cent aqueous 
solution. It is said to be non-toxic and 
not a skin irritant. 

The new compound, according to Mr. 
R. I. Stirion, of the Oronite Company 
inibits the growth of such organisms as 
Staphylococcus Aureus in dilutions as high 
as one in a million parts, and dilutions as 
high as one in 4500 are adequate to kill 
such organisms within 10 minutes. Under 
standard conditions ATM-50 is claimed to 
be more than 250 times as effective as 
phenol in destroying the organism respon- 
sible for typhoid fever 

Colourless and odourless and_ stable 
under all reasonable conditions of use, the 
solution is compatible with non-ionic 
detergents and various inorganic builders 
such as tetrasodium pyrophosphates. This 
compatability renders the product particu- 
larly useful in the preparation of deter- 
gent-sanitisers. 

In addition to high germicidal activity, 
ATM-50 exhibits a high level of surface 
activity. A concentration as low as 0.001 
per cent is said to reduce the surface ten- 
sion of water to approximately one-half 
of its normal value, and a concentration 
of 0.01 per cent will reduce the interfacial 
tension between water and White Oil to 
less than one- tenth. 


silica and magnesia are pee hem the 


slag. The silica contaminates the iron 
oxide by-product and the magnesia 
appears in the manganese concentrate; 


their removal has been studied and found 
to be impractical. 

There is good evidence that the market 
for ferric sulphate could be expanded 
considerably if its cost of manufacture 
could be lowered. An investigation of 
means for converting the iron in waste 
pickle liquor to ferric sulphate shows 
promise that a successful process may be 
developed. 
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ECONOMICS OF COAL GASIFICATION 


Results of U.S. Liquid Fuel Experiments 
From OUR NEW YORK CORRESPONDENT 


HE first successful full-scale test run, 

marking a significant development in 
America’s research programme to develop 
synthetic liquid fuels from coal, has just 
been completed at the U.S. Bureau of 
Mines’ new coal gasification unit at 
Louisiana, Missouri (THe CHEeMIcAL AGE, 
60, 622-3, 924-5), during which some 70,000 
standard cu. ft. per hour of gas were 
produced. 

A part of the bureau’s gas synthesis 
(Fischer-Tropsch) demonstration plant, 
this coal gi the largest 
unit ever Canin’ for direct production 
of synthesis gas from finely powdered coal 
and oxygen—is the second of the plant’s 
five units to be completed. An oxygen 
production unit has been in operation for 
several months, and it is anticipated that 
the remaining units for gas purification, 
hydrocarbon synthesis, and product refin 
ing will be finished and placed in opera 
tion during 1950. 

Gasification, however, is the most im- 
portant cost and process problem now 
requiring solution before competitive 
motor spirit and oil can be made from 
coal by either of the two basic processes 
employed in the recently installed plants 
at Louisiana. In the Fischer-Tropsch 
process, the synthesis gas—a carbon mon- 
oxide and hydrogen mixture—obtained by 
coal gasification constitutes roughly 60 per 
cent of the cost of the liquid fuel products. 
In the coal-hydrogenation process, the 
hydrogen obtained represents 40 per cent 
of the product cost. Therefore, the 
bureau. states, a low-cost gasification 
method applicable to all types of coal is 
imperative. 

The new type continuous 
Louisiana does not 
coking coals. The unit is designed to use 
about 28 tons of coal, 24 tons of oxygen, 
and 35 tons of superheated steam, and to 
produce some 2 million cu. ft. of raw syn- 
thesis gas daily. 

In a preliminary six-hour test run con 








gasifier at 
require the use of 


ducted below design rates and _ below 
normal operating temperatures, only one 
of the six burner tubes was used. There 


undesirable con 
voluntary shut 


was no evidence 
dition 
down, 

Recently, as part of a 
of operation, a four-hour 
with 


ce of any 
at the time of the 


10-hour period 
test was made 
all six burners operating at design 


capacity and with gasifier temperatures 
averaging about 2200°F During this 
period the feed rates were: Coal 2300 lb. 
per hour, oxygen 17,000 standard cu. ft. 
per hour, steam 2000 lb. per hour. 

Approximately 70,000 standard cu. ft. 
per hour of gas were made containing: 
37 per cent carbon monoxide; 42 per cent 
hydrogen; 16 per cent carbon dioxide: 
per cent nitrogen; 1 per cent miscel- 
laneous. 

Bureau of Mines engineers are hopeful 
that they can reduce the carbon dioxide 
content a obtain a higher yield of still 
better synthesis gas in subsequent runs 
after they have become more familiar 
with the operating characteristics of the 
new gasifier. Considerable work remains 
to be done before the gasifier is put in 
continuous operation. However, the trial 
runs apparently could have been main- 
tained over longer periods and are con- 
sidered encouraging. 


LEAD AND ZINC PRICES 
Upward Revision of New Rates 


of the rise in the price of lead 
on the American market, the Ministry of 
Supply has announced that the price of 
good soft pig lead is increased by £5 10s. 
per ton (delivered)—from £75 10s. to 
£81. Discounts and premiums remain 
unchanged. 

Additional charges on orders booked for 
delivery subsequent to the month of order, 
are also unchanged. The new price has 
effect from July 14. 

On Tuesday this week the Ministry 
notified an increase in price of good 
ordinary brand zine from £58 to £60 15s., 
delivered. 

The Ministry also announces that in 
future the prices at which copper, lead, 
zinc and tin will be sold (subject to 
licence) to consumers in the United King 
dom will be the prices ruling on the date 
the order is posted, and not on the date 
the order is received at the Non-Ferrous 
Metals Directorate, Rugby. 


IN view 


Cornish Tin Company’s Expansion 
Geevor Tin Mining Co., Ltd., of St. 


Just, Cornwall, has drawn up a develop- 
ment programme estimated to cost 
£100,000. 
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Chemists and the Commonwealth 
Great New Responsibilties—and Some Hazards 
by SIR DAVID RIVETT 





4 

Str David Rivett, part of whose presiden- 
tial address to the Society of Chemical 
Industry ts reproduced here. makes a 
strong case for the continued independence 
of scientific workers, whose decisive con- 
tribution to the development of backward 
areas he has studied as head of the CSIR 

in Australia 


T would doubtless be appropriate to 

focus attention mainly on specifically 
chemical interests; but chemists to-day 
probably recognise niore fully than many 
others in the scientific fraternity how 
artificial have become the boundaries and 
sub-divisions of sciences, which have been 
useful enough in the past, but which are 
so rapidly losing all significance. 

When, for example, one approaches a 
problem of pest insect control, may it not 
well be that a physicist, aided by a mathe- 
matician and guided by a chemist, will 
prove of more value than any other 
worker? We no longer grant an exclu- 
sive lease of the entomological field to 
those people who would regard themselves 
as “ specialists ’’ in the sub-division of 
entomology. 

I shall not ride that particular hobby 
horse of mine which carries one to the 
conclusion that a dhousiet to-day usually 
finds his field in applied science to be like 
a paddock in North Australia—quite with- 
out boundary fences. And the farther we 
go the more will the sub-dividing fences 
in industrial science vanish and the more 
definitely will stand out the need for 


mutual aid and community attack on the 
problems of our time. But what are ‘“‘the 
problems of our time’’?? What deter 
mines them—classifies them? 

Possibly among many _ noteworthy 
changes in popular outlook which have 
resulted from two world wars and an 
intervening period of doubt, there stands 
out the altered attitude of people in 
general, and so of their rulers, towards 
scientific effort of every kind. We need 
not pretend that this is a sign of sudden 
widespread passion for increased know- 
ledge of Nature; for broader culture. No 
cne will be quite so devoid of a sense of 
humour as to maintain an idea of that 
delightful kind. 

What, then, has brought it about? 
Perhaps if a single cause is to be sought 
for the contemporary general interest in 
scientific work, taken by such people as 
would have cared little or nothing for it 
a few decades ago, this cause can _ be 
expressed in the single word “ fear ’— 
the obsession of fear, which one meets 
everywhere to-day. 

One sees fear influencing policies, points 
of view, attitudes towards individuals, 
relations between groups of men. And 
this leads naturally enough to a strong 
desire for an increase in power to combat 
the objects of fear, and logically and 
rightly enough, such power is sought 
partly in greater understanding of 
Nalure. greater ability to divert her 
powers to our own selected ends. 


Population and Food 


For the moment, put out of mind the 
fear that is associated with the word war 
and all that it connotes. Fix attention 
on a peace-time problem though not 
because it is easier, simpler, or less dire 
in its possibilities than the war problem. 
This problem can be suggested in the two 
words: population and food. 

make no apology for bringing so 
grave a matter before a society the prime 
interest of which is industrial chemistry. 
for that ts precisely where it belongs. If 
ever there was a subject fundamer ntally 
chemical, surely it is the study of human 
metabolism and all that goes to its main- 
tenance. 

On many of its main issues we are not 
well informed. The chemistry of food- 
stuffs, their direct production from the 
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soil by reactions of fascinating difficulty, 
their manufacture by synthetic or other 
means, their changes w hen they enter that 
amazing laboratory which is the animal 
body, these are surely in the chemist’s 
arena. 

Therefore on him lies the grave res- 
ponsibility for developments to meet a 
very broad human problem; and _ this 
brings us at once to a host of questions 
with which fundamental and applied 
science must grapple. 

You know of the efforts that are being 
made at present to increase food supplies 
from Australia to this country and 
Kurope, let alone to Asia. You may have 
heard of plans for large-scale conversion 
of vegetable protein and carbohydrate 
into animal protein and fat in the north- 
ern parts of Australia. You may have 
been given a delightful picture of unused 
grass growing waist high down there over 
huge areas. So it does—usually for three 
months out of twelve. For the remain- 
ing time there is relative famine for the 
herbivorous chemical converters—the 
sheep and the cattle. 

Storage of water and irrigation are cited 
at once “by wet-season visitors as the solu- 
tion. Yet every chemist knows that 
water and soil do not themselves, even 
under right temperature conditions, suffice 
to yield" nutritive pastures. There may 
be abundant apparent feed in these regions 
and yet cows will fail to maintain weight 
and condition as soon as there are added 
the strains of pregnancy and lactation. 

It is a situation that cails for biochem- 
ists of a high order of ability; political and 
commercial magnates will not deal with it 
adequately. Indeed, it is a tragic fact 
that ‘‘ practical’? improvements, such as 
additional water supplies, may result in 
utter devastation of certain types of land. 
Of that, there is only too much evidence 
available, indicating that in the past, con- 
trol has not been in the right hands. 

Time does not permit me to give even 
the summary of specific examples which 
I had prepared. I must be content to 
name just a few. 


An Organic Problem 


If, for instance, anyone is looking for 
an attractive problem on the organic side, 
one can be provided in south-western Aus- 
tralia, in certain parts. of which grave 
fears are entertained for the future of 
sheep-breeding. An unforeseen 
the wide spread of the legume, subter- 
ranean clover, has been the development 
of a modified strain which, if eaten by 
sheep in excessive proportion to grasses, 
causes rather profound ghanges in the 
reproductive systems of the animals. Ewes 


result of 
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are unable to carry foetuses to maturity, 


while with wethers the development of 
mammary glands presents an unusual 


phenomenon. That something of _ the 
nature of an oestrogen is produced in the 
clover is a suggestion. The study of it, 
of the reason for its occurence, of ways 
perhaps of preventing its production, is 
an attractive field for the biochemist. 





Mr. Stanley Robson, 1949-50 SCI president 
Then there is the case of tracts of coun- 
try like the Ninety-mile Desert, of about 
2 million acres, at the lower boundary of 
South Australia and Victoria. Rainfall is 
good; soil sandy; natural vegetation— 
contemptible. But chemists have shown 
that expenditure of a few shillings per acre 
on the appropriate chemicals will enable 
this useless terrain to develop a carrying 
capacity of three sheep to the acre. 

An important empirical result this; but 
we must find out why 5s. worth of zine 
or copper or cobalt salts enables us to 
grow 60 or 70 lb. weight of fat lamb. In 
the absence of such knowledge, we cannot 
feel certain of our ability even to con- 
serve our newly-won productive capacity. 
I have no confidence in the “ practical 
farmer ”’ as a conservator of agricultural 
lands. The farmer may become a des- 
iroyer. He needs and he must have far 
more assistance, based on fundamental 
scientific knowledge, than we have yet 
doggedly set ourselves to provide for him. 
Tasks for the chemist and his associates 
are to be found all over the place. 

I shall merely mention in passing the 
artesian water studies that clamour for 
attention; but there is one other aspect of 
the water problem to which one may draw 
brief notice. It arises in arid are as; and 
what an extent of them we have in the 
British Empire! As rocket ranges they 
may serve a purpose. As potentially pro- 
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ductive regions, either under stimulated 
rainfall or under irrigation, they present 
highly attractive questions to the chemist. 

One need only recall quite simply 
instances of effects following addition of 
water to systems in equilibrium in its 
absence, to realise the possibilities of 
changes in arid soils that may follow their 
watering. 

I remember an occasion, in the Mildura 
region, one blazingly hot afternoon, when 
I suddenly came upon quite a large field 
covered with what from a distance looked 
like one of your beautiful winter morning 
hoar frosts; a white crystalline carpet over 
a ploughed surface. Analysis showed it to 
be nearly pure sodium sulphate. 


Double Decompositions 


From a complex mixture of clays, gyp- 
sum, salt and what-not in the soil, quite 
simple double decompositions accounted 
for its presence. Block after block of land 
has been “‘ salted’’ out of production, 
becoming quite useless. 

We know a good deal about all this 
now, and over the years have steadily 
brought back fertility to numbers of 
ruined vine and citrus properties; but the 
chemistrv and physics of these heterogene- 
ous equilibria require keener study than 
has yet been given to them. 

[Sir David Rivett went on to describe 
briefly the history of the Australian 
Council of Scientific and Industrial 
Research, of which he is head, and the 
factors which had recently threatened to 
reduce its independence of _ scientific 
action. | 

It is neither necessary (he continued). 
nor is it my intention, to talk of any of 
the achievements of this council of 20 
scientific men who through an executive 
committee of three (later five) maintained 
close contact with the activities of a 
apidly growing staff. 

Although monetary expenditure is no 
indication of scientific success, it is perhaps 
pertinent to say that whereas Mr. Bruce 
set the council on its road with half-a- 
million pounds, which lasted it for six or 
seven years, the provision for the last 
single financial year amounted to two and 
a quarter millions, excluding funds for 
capital work. 


Scientific Needs 


The outstanding gift of successive Gov- 
ernments to the Australian CSIR was that 
of freedom to pursue its investigations in 
accordance with its own estimate of the 
scientific needs of the country and _ the 
scientific ability available to cope with 
them. The council was not built on the 
normal departmental pattern. That pat- 
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tern is, I have no doubt, admirable for 
services in which policy and programme 
are laid down at the higher levels, and 
where successive layers of officers are there 
to fulfil the requirements and the orders 
passing down from above, in most cases 
originating in the ministerial] stratum. 

Scientific work cannot, I fear, be 
developed _ satisfactorily along _ that 
pattern. 

The council was permitted to take 
charge of its own staffing. Its men did 
not come under the Public Service Act, 
and the Public Service Board was _ not 
responsible for the selection of staff or 
for laying down the terms and conditions 
of appointment. 

The head of the Commonwealth Board 
in 1926, who at first opposed the sugges- 
tion that the CSIR should be outside his 
jurisdiction, declared some years later 
that the Bruce Government had taken the 
right line, since there would never have 
been the subsequent development of the 
CSIR had it been obliged to work under 
the auspices and in accordance with the 
procedures, classifications, etc., of his 
board. That board was designed for pur- 
poses very different from those to be 
served by the council. 

[Sir David Rivett then reviewed the 
post-war concentration on “ science, 
secrecy and security ’’ which had helped 
to bring about a new attitude towards the 
administration of scientific work. ] 


Peacetime Activities 


Actually, we in the CSIR (he continued) 
were concerned with but very little 
defence work; we had shed our responsi- 
bilities of the war years just as rapidly as 
possible. Under the Bruce Act our duties 
lay in scientific development of primary 
and secondary industries in peace-time; 
we hurried back to them, joyfully. 

Therefore as early as 1947, we had 
urged that work related to defence tech- 
nology should not be in our hands; a deci- 
sion accepted by the Government and 
generally approved. It was agreed that 
the Department of Supply should take 
responsibility for all such activities, this 
department being administered under the 
Public Service Act. 

An immediate result was to place the 
Division of Aeronautics under Supply, it 
being considered that as it was deeply 
interested in high speed developments, its 
work had more immediate significance for 
military than for civil aviation. The 
transfer occurred quite recently and 
results must be watched and judge sd in the 
true and correct experimental spirit. 

When it came to the point of legalising 
this change, a short Bill was passed 
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through Parliament authorising the trans- 
fer to any selected department, by mere 
proclamation, of any work or class_ of 
work specified. To the intense disappoint- 
ment of many of us, the original intention 
to limit the possibility of such transfers 
to work associated with defence only was 
abandoned, and efforts to restore the limi- 
tation failed in both Houses. 

The position at the moment therefore is 
that the road is legally clear to put any 
or all of CSIR’s work under a normal 
department administered in accordance 
with the Public Service Act. 

This danger is tempered by Ministerial 
declarations in second reading debates 
that there is no immediate intention to 
transfer any other divisions than that of 
aeronautics. May it long remain so. But 
will it? Personally I am anxious about 
the future. 


Departmentalisation 


Tribute has already been paid to the 
sympathetic way in which the representa- 
tions of the CSIR and its friends were 
considered by the Government, and it was 
with; some satisfaction, ‘that when, 
recently, the whole of the criginal legis- 
lation of 1926 was repealed and a new Act 
passed by Parliament to replace it, we 
found that we had at least escaped direct 
departmentalisation under Public Service 
Board control. 

[The speaker briefly summarised the 
changes wrought by the new control. 
First, he said, all the powers and func- 
tions vested in the council have been taken 
from it and placed in the hands of an 
executive of five, three with scientific 
training and giving full-time service, on 
seven-year tenures; two part-time and not 
necessarily with any experience in science. 
One of them will be a Treasury official. 

A council with similar personnel to the 
present council would be set up, but 
purely as an advisory body; the executive 
would be obliged to take action in rela- 
tion to any matter referred to it by the 
Minister; and the appointment of officers 
and others would be subject to conditions 
similar to those operating under Public 
Service Board administration. ] 


Freedom of Science 


I would like (he added)*to try and sum- 
miarise in a sentence or two a situation 
which may correctly enough be described 
as difficult. It is not just a local Australian 
situation. I suspect South African science 
is already concerned; New Zealand cer- 
tainly is; maybe Canada, and from what 
I have already heard, even the calm 
United Kingdom may feel some measure 
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of interest in it. How very interested we 
in Australia were in the guarded words of 
Sir Robert Robinson in his anniversary 
address to the Royal Society last Novem- 
ber. You may recall his plea for alert- 
ness in preserving intact the prized free- 
dom of science, and his warning that while 
no direct attack was likely here, ** it could 
conceivably take the more subtle form of 
control of the character and direction of 
our scientific work.’ 

I do not profess to know the way out 
of the maze. Even the best practicable 
solution may have to be a compromise 
containing much that is as inadvisable as 
it may be unavoidable. Am I wrong in 
feeling that here is a_ situation ‘best 
handled in concert by men of broad out- 
look, capable of seeing every side of the 
problem as it exists to-day? 

I think that from the scientific side we 
owe it to the political folk to do our very 
best to help them solve a puzzle for the 
propounding of which we must accept 
some __ responsibility. Unless we can 
prove to them that their responsibilities 
can be discharged by methods which will 
not in our view and on the basis of our 
experience, handicap the progress of 
science and its application, we shall have 
only ourselves to blame. 


NEW SCOPE FOR LAPORTE 
Acquisition of Hunt Brothers (Castleford) 


NOTICE from the chairman of 
Laporte Chemicals, Ltd., Mr. L. P. 
O’Brien, discloses the company’s intention 
to acquire Lhe entire issued share capital 
of Hunt Brothers (Castleford), Ltd., 
which carries on business at the Aire & 
Calder Chemical Works, Castleford, York- 
shire. The purchase price is £261,000, pay- 
able by £23,500 in cash and the balance by 
the issue of 250,000 ordinary fully paid 
shares of 5s. in Laporte Chemicals, Ltd. 
Hunt Brothers (Castleford), Lid., 
whose principal products are sulphuric 
acid, hydrochloric acid, and sodium sul- 
phate, has a private railway siding, and 
also water connection with the Aire & 
Calder Navigation’s waterways. The site 
affords land available for development. 
It is proposed that the authorised 
capital of Laporte shall be increased from 
£1 million to £2 million. The directors 
state that they have in mind the possi 
bility of a bonus issue, using part of the 
share premium account for this purpose. 
An extraordinary general meeting of 
Laporte Chemicals, Ltd., for the purpose 
of giving effect to the ‘necessary resolu- 
tions, is to be held at the Chamber of 
Commerce room, Luton, on August 5. 
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Methoxychlor 


Characteristics of a Potent DDT Analogue 
by R. W. MONCRIEFF 


6¢ ETHOXYCHLOR ” is the name 

iven to the methoxy analogue of 
DDT, a compound which has a much 
better knockdown effect than DDT itself 
and a toxicity of the same order. Its 
development has now reached the pilot 
plant scale and it seems likely that 
Methoxychlor may in part supersede 
DDT, or, more probably, that it may be 
mixed with DDT, just as in the past 
pyrethrins have been added to it (DDT) 
to improve its knockdown. 

The name ‘ Methoxychlor’”’ was filed' 
in the Trade Mark Division of the Patent 
Office, Washington, for recording as a 
common name for the chemical 2,2-bis-( 
(p-methoxypheny]) 1,1,1-trichlorethane. 
The structures of the two compounds are 
these :— 


DDT Cl <{)>-o <_)a 
CCl, 


Methoxychlor 


CHO > cH <_)-OcH, 
CCl, 


The name was not accepted without very 
careful consideration; those consulted 
included: the Council on Pharmacy and 
Chemistry of the American Medical 
Association, the Committee on Insecti- 
cide Terminology of the American Asso- 
ciation of Economic  Entomologists, 
representatives of the Public Health Ser- 
vice, Food and Drug Administration, 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quaran- 
tine, and the Committee on Nomenclature 
of the American Chemical Society. 

DDT was first made about 70 years 
before its insecticidal properties were 
appreciated; Methoxychlor also waited 
over 50 years for recognition of its 


It was first prepared by Elbs* from 
chloral hydrate and anisole, which were 
condensed in the presence of sulphuric 
acid, the operation being carried out in 
solution in glacial acetic acid. 

It was later made by Harris and 
Frankforter,’ using aluminium chloride, 
instead of sulphuric acid as the conden- 
sing agent, at a temperature of 0° C. 
in the presence of a tenfold volume of 
carbon disulphide. They isolated di 
anisyltrichloroethane (Methoxychlor) as 
a solid, melting at 94°C., and obtained 
it in 94 per cent yield. They prepared 
a large number of similar compounds 
including DDT itself, its ethoxy ana- 
logue, and various similar compounds 
such as dianisyltribromoethane, dianisyl- 
bromoethane and dianisyldibromoethane. 
They also showed how such compounds 
could be converted into the ethylenic 
derivatives by loss of hydrogen chloride 
to alcoholic potash. 

hey may now appear to have been 
rather unlucky not to have observed the 
insecticidal properties of these compounds 
during what must have been an extended 
research carried out at Minneapolis. 

P. Liuger, H. Martin and P. Miiller‘ of 
the Geigy Co. reported that the compound 
(Methoxychlor) possessed some _insecti- 
cidal effectiveness (‘‘ wirksam ’’) but did 
not describe with what species of insects 
it had been tested, nor did they give par- 
ticulars of the concentrations required 
for toxicity. 

Martin and Wain’ reported also that the 
compound had some insecticidal activity, 
but again without specifying the nature 
of the test insects nor the toxic concen- 
trations. They did, however, state that 
it was more toxic than the hydroxy 
analogue, dihydroxydiphenyltrichlor- 
ethane, 


utility. The reaction by which it was 
first made may be expressed :— 
= = a 
CH30. f' + 9 + nc@ Seocks —> cHoc’ gn so om 
c-—C CH c=C c-—C CCl3 c=cC 
H H d H #H H H 
Cls 
Anisole Chloral Anisole Methoxychlor +H20 
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or than the acetyl derivative, 


cH,coo{ cH { \-OCcOCH, 


cc, 


and this more marked activity they 
attributed to the less polar characteri- 
slics and the consequently higher lipoid 
solubility. 

Martin and Wain (loc. cit.) expressed 
the view that its toxicity, like that of 
DDT itself, was due to the dehydro- 
chlorination that the substance (now 
known as Methoxychlor) would undergo. 
That the toxicity of DDT and of related 
compounds was in fact due to the loss 
of hydrogen chloride (which was fatal to 
the insect) seemed to Martin and Wain 
to be evident from the fact that dichlor- 
diphenyl dichlorethylene, which resulted 
when hydrogen chloride was split off from 
DDT (below) was non-toxic to insects: 


cix > cH )-cl > 
CCl, 


They followed up the matter and 
extended their view to benzene hexa- 
chloride, to chlorinated indanes and ter- 
penes and were in some cases able to 
predict the insecticidal activity of some 
compounds, The toxicity of Methoxy- 
chlor in the view of Martin and Wain was 
due to 
(a) its ability to lose hydrogen chloride 

in vivo 
(b) its lipoid solubility. 

In support of these views it may be 
noted that Lauger et al* found that the 
compound, 


cl x » cel + - cl 
CCl, 


similar to DDT except for the extra sub- 
stituted chlorine, is inactive; it could not 
lose hydrogen chloride. On the other hand 
the compound, 


cx) cc x >)cl 
CHCl, 


is a good insecticide (missig wirksam) 
and this compound could lose hydrogen 
chloride. Note too that it does not 
possess the — CCl; group. 

Siegler and Gertler’ have also reported 
that Methoxychlor has some considerable 
insecticidal activity. They prepared 
several compounds of the general formula, 
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where the substituted group R_ was 

Cl (DDT), OCH; (Methoxychlor), 

Br CH;, — OCOCH;. All these com- 
pounds were made by the conventional 
method of condensing 1 mole of chloral 
hydrate and 2 moles of the required aryl 
compound (anisole in the case of Methoxy- 
chlor) in the presence of concentrated sul- 
phuriec acid. 


Each compound was prepared for its 
application as a spray by first dissolving 
it in 95 per cent alcohol and then pre- 
cipitating it with water, which was added 
to make a carrier containing 20 per cent 
of alcohol by volume. All compounds 
were used at the rate of 4 lb, to 100 gal. 
of the carrier, 

The toxicity tests were made with the 


-a<_)-¢<_)-a 
CCl, 


codling moth Carpocapsa pomonella lar- 
vae, using the apple plug method, one 
ready-to-match codlino moth egg being 
used to test each of the new compounds, 
and 68 were used with DDT itself. 


In the absence of any insecticide, 95 
per cent of the apple plugs became wormy; 
when DDT was used, none became wormy 
and when Methoxychlor was used 3 per 
cent became wormy. It is evident that 
although, against the codling moth larva, 
Methoxychlor is not quite so effective as 
DDT, it is nevertheless very nearly so. 

Results including those obtained with 


the other analogous compounds that were 
tested are as follows :— 


Substituent Formula Percentage apple 
Group plugs that become 
wormy 
Nil CH 47 
4-1 > 
CCl, 


Ci (DDT) ci<X_)-CH ~< )-c 0 
l 
ccl 


3 


Br Br <_)cH{_)- BB 
CCl, 


(formula continued overleaf) 
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OCH, (Methoxychlor) 
cHo <)> CH <_) OCH, 3 
CCl, 
CH, cH,{ \-CHX )-CH, 7 
CCl, 
OCOCH, 


CH,cCOOxX > CH _)- OCOCH 


CCl, 99 


It is evident that the substitution of 
bromine in the aryl nuclei instead of 
chlorine (DDT) considerably reduces the 
efficacy of the insecticide. The methyl 
group, perhaps surprisingly, gives a quite 
toxic compound, although it has a 
distinctly lower toxicity than has 
Methoxychlor. 


The presence of the acetoxy groups in 
the rings completely destroyed the toxi- 
city; indeed the plugs treated with 2,2-bis 
(p-acetoxyphenol)-1,1,1- trichlorethane had 
a higher percentage wormy than those 
that were untreated. If the aryl nuclei 
were unsubstituted then the compound 
had only a low toxicity. , 

In view of Martin and Wain’s theory 
that the toxicity of DDT and related 
compounds is due to their ability to split 
off hydrogen chloride, it is of interest to 
note’ that Siegler and Gertler tried the 
effect of dehydrochlorinating some of their 
compounds. The results they obtained 
were as follows :— 


Percentage 


of apple 
plugs 

Substance Wormy 

2, 2-bis (p-chloropheny])-1.1,-dichloroethylene 85 

CCl, 
2, 2-bis (p-brompboenyl)-1, 1-dichloroethylene 86 
<< >e<_> 
CCl, 


These results show that the toxicity of 
the dehydrochlorinated bodies was very 
low and they support the views of Martin 
and Wain. 

The main conclusion that can be drawn 
from the work of Siegler and Gertler is 
that when the substituents in the para 
position of the aryl groups are those that 
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will lend lipoid solubility to the compoun d 
then the compound i is toxic. There appears 
to be no specificity of the chlorine atom 
as a substituent in the aryl groups. Very 
likely, however, there is specificity of the 
chlorine atom in the CCl, group, 
although further work appears to be 
necessary to clarify this point. 

It is clear, too, that of the substituent 
groups tried in the aryl nuclei, chlorine 
(DDT) and _ methoxy (Methoxychlor) 
appear to be the most powerful. The 
main defect of DDT, with its chlorine sub 
stitution, is its low power of knockdown, 
and against flying insects this is a con 
siderable disadvantage. In attacking fly 
ing insects, Methoxychlor may well appear 
to hold an advantage over DDT, although 
against larvae DDT appears to have a 
rather higher toxicity. 


Against Housefly 


Prill, Hartell and Arthur’ compared 
the insecticidal activity of some alkoxy 
analogues of DDT, using the housefly 
Musca domestica L as a test insect. They 
found that Methoxychlor (m.p. 89° C.) 
showed a surprisingly good knockdown, 
better in fact than did DDT itself, 


Used in a concentration of 0.15 grams 
per 100 c.c. of Deo-Base, a refined petro- 
leum distillate, it was not quite up to 
the required standard, but with 0.2 grams 
per 100 cc. it was very poe Nay 
These lower concentrations gave poor 
kills (slightly lower than 0.25 grams 
DDT per 109 cc.) but 0.4 grams Methoxy- 
chlor per 100 cc. gave a good kill. 


Tests were made by the large Peet-Grady 
method’; in each case the resistance of 
the culture was determined for each cul- 
ture of flies by the official test insecti- 
cide (OTI), the purpose of this being to 
show up any significant differences in the 
resistance of one lot of flies from another. 
Results were as follows 


Concn. K nock- Knocked OTI 
gm. down in down flies Killin 
per 10 mins dead in 24 hrs. 

100 ce per cent 24 hrs per cent 

per cent 
of original 
number 
DDT 0.25 42 38 49 
Methoxychlor 0.15 91 31 51 
ie 0.20 99 32 34 
0.40 99 BH 46 


Slow knockdown is a recognised defect? 
of DDT and Methoxychlor shows to very 
considerable advantage in this respect. 
On the other hand, most of the flies 
knocked down by DDT subsequently died, 
whereas in the case of Methoxychlor a 
large percentage recovered, except when 
a higher concentration was used. When 
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that was done and 0.4 grams per 100 cc. 
was used knockdown was excellent and 
the kill was very good. 

These results suggested to Prill et al 
that the use of a mixture of DDT and 
Methoxychlor might possibly combine the 
advantages of both insecticides, When 
this was tried, results were as follows : 


Conen. Knock- Knocked OTI 
gm. down in down flies Kill in 
per 10 mins. dead in 24 hrs 

100 ce, per cent 24 hrs. per cent 

per cent 
of original 
number 
DDT 0.10 
> 94 a6 ah 


Methoxychlor 0.15 J 
The knockdown and the kill with the 
mixture of 0.10 gm. DDT and 0.15 gm. 
Methoxychlor per 100 cc. are both very 
much better than with 0.25 gm, DDT per 
100 cc. 

The ethoxy analogue diphenethyl tri- 
chloroethane, 


CH,0X > cH x» OC,H; 
CCl, 


and the n-propoxy and n-butoxy analogues 
were also tried, They gave results as 
follows : 


Concn. Knock- Knocked OTI 
gm. down in down flies Killin 
per 10 mins. dead in 24 hrs. 

100 ce. per cent 24 hrs. per cent 

per cent 
of original 
number 
Ethoxy 0.20 90 86 34 
Propoxy Much inferior 
Butoxy Much inferior 


The ethoxy analogue (m.p. 105° C.) at 
a concentration of 0.2 gm. per 100 cc, gave 
a good kill and a knockdown much better 
than that given by DDT, but not uuite 
so good as that given by Methoxychlor. 
In respect of kill it was rather better 
than Methoxychlor. A mixture of the two 
alkoxy derivatives gave a good knock- 
down and a good kill. 


Concn Knock- Knocked OTI 
gm. down in down flies Kill in 
per 10 mins. dead in 24 hrs. 

100 c.c per cent 24 hrs. per cent 

per cent 


of original 
number 
Methoxychlor 0.15 
Ethoxy > “7 as 44 
analogue 0.15 
It seems that the methoxy analogue, 
Methoxychlor, may have the best all- 
round properties, although it is closely 
approached in this respect by the ethoxy 
analogue. There is no doubt whatever 
that the knockdown effect of Methoxy 
chlor is very markedly superior to that 
of DDT. Mixtures of DDT and Methoxy 
chlor may have properties that excel 
those of either component separately. It 
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is even possible that a ternary mixture 
of DDT, Methoxychlor and the ethoxy 
analogue would be still better; on general 
biochemical grounds it would not be sur- 
prising if it were so, 

These three insecticides were also tested 
against mosquito larvae (Culex quinque- 
fasciatus Say) and concentration of 0.03 
to 0.04 parts per million in tap water 
killed half the larvae in 20 hours, They 
were about equally effective. 

Feeding tests on rats suggested that 
the ethoxy analogue may be less toxic 
than DDT to higher animals; by analogy 
it might be expected that Methoxychlor 
would also be less toxic than DDT, but 
that yet remains to be proved. The 
toxicity of DDT to higher animals was 
reported by Draize et al.” 

These trials of Prill et al demonstrated 
clearly that Methoxychlor is an insecti- 
cide of the same order of effectiveness as 
DDT, that it has a much more rapid 
knockdown action, and that there is much 
to be said for its admixture with DDT. 

The question of its use unmixed will 
doubtless have to await the results of 
more extended trials. The fact that its 
manufacture on a pilot plant scale has 
already been reported from America sug- 
gests that its potentialities are being con- 
sidered very seriously. It is worth noting, 
however, that in another trial 0.10 gm. 
DDT and 0.05 gm. pyrethrins per 100 ce. 
gave results as good as 0.10 gm. DDT and 
0.15 gm. Methoxychlor. 


Manufacture 

The production of Methoxychlor has 
been investigated by Schneller and 
Smith.” After an experimental investiga- 
tion of the effect of several variables on 
the yield and quality of the product, they 
devised a pilot plant procedure. On its 
initial run, using the following quan- 
tities of materials: 


Chloral (including 2 per cent excess) “ DDT 


grade “a ‘ R77 
Anisole, redistilled 974 
Sulphuric acid, 66° Bé 875 
Carbon tetrachloride 1100 
Sodium carbonate 120 


a yield of 88.1 per cent of Methoxychlor 
was obtained; i.e., the yield was nearly 
1400 Ib. 

The anisole and the chloral are mixed 
and the acid added slowly, to effect the 
condensation, with vigorous agitation. 
The reactor, which is of 300-gal. working 
capacity and is enamel-lined and jacketed 
and fitted with an anchor-type stirrer 
and equipped for distillation, is main 
tained by external cooling at 25 to 30° C. 

With good mixing the reaction time is 
less than 1 hour. As the reaction 
approaches completion, the mass thickens 
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owing to incipient crystallisation, and 
the carbon tetrachloride is added in 
sufficient quantities to keep the mixture 
fluid enough to be stirred. Stirring is 
continued for 1 hour after the first 
addition of the carbon tetrachloride. 

The reaction mixture is blown out of 
the reactor vessel into a tank containing 
700 gal. of cold water and stirred, The 
supernatant aqueous acid layer is 
separated and rejected. The slurry is 
washed by stirring with hot water, 
allowed to separate and the aqueous layer 
decanted. The washing is repeated with 
the addition of sufficient sodium carbonate 
to neutralise the mixture. 

The washed slurry is run back into the 
reactor and the carbon tetrachloride 
distilled from the slurry in the reactor 
vessel with steam. The Methoxychlor is 
run out of the still into containers in 
which it solidifies (setting point 69° C.). 
The solidified product is ready for use as 

‘technical grade.’’ 

When purified, the product melts at 
about 88° C, It exhibits dimorphism, and 
a product melting about 78° C. has also 
been prepared; this readily changes into 
the higher melting form, but the reverse 
process cannot at present be brought 
about. 

Conclusions 


Methoxychlor has been shown to have 
a toxicity as an insecticide of the same 
order as that of DDT. Against the codling 
moth it is nearly as good, and in a test 
prevented the development of the larvae 
of this insect in 97 cases out of each 100 
tested. Lead arsenate, the traditional 
remedy for this pest, was successful to 
the extent of only 60 per cent. 

Against the housefly, Methoxychlor is 
very much superior to DDT in its knock- 
down effect. When used in concentra- 
tions of 0.2 per cent (wt./vol.) in a 
petroleum-derivative solvent it gives a 
very high knockdown of flies but appears 
not to kill them all, DDT has a much 
lower knockdown but a high percentage 
of those knocked down are in fact killed. 
If a 0.4 per cent (wt./vol.) solution of 
Methoxychlor is used, not only its knock- 
down, but also its ‘kill? is excellent. 

Mixtures of DDT (40 per cent) and 
Methoxychlor (60 per cent) appear to be 
much more effective against flies than 
DDT alone, and probably better than 
Methoxychlor alone. 

Its preparation presents no difficulty; it 
can be made by the condensation of 
anisole with chloral hydrate in the 
presence of sulphuric acid, a method 
exactly analogous to that used for manu- 
facturing DDT from chlorokenzene and 
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chloral hydrate. The manufacture of 
Methoxychlor on a pilot plant scale has 
given yields approaching 90 per cent, a 
figure that would doubtless soon be 
passed if large-scale production was 
undertaken, 

The insecticidal properties of other ana- 
logues of DDT, in which other groups 
replace the chlorine in the aryl nuclei, 
have been investigated. It appears that 
provided the substituent group is not 
highly polar, lipoid solubility will be 
exhibited by. the compound and it will 
show insecticidal properties. If, however, 
the substituent group is strongly polar 
(— OH or OCO CH:;) lipoid solubility 
is low and no marked insecticidal pro- 
perties are evident. It has been suggested 
that for toxicity to appear in this range 
of compounds to which the two insecti- 
cides belong there must be (1) lipoid 
solubility (2) the ability to split off hydro- 
gen chloride. While it has been clearly 
demonstrated that compounds such as 
DDT and Methoxychlor which are them- 
selves highly toxic, give rise on the loss 
of hydrogen chloride to substituted di- 
chlorethylenes of the type. 


RX -CX_)-R 


which are non-toxic or only slightly toxic, 

it cannot yet be said that this view is 

completely proved. For example, some 
workers have thought that the toxicity of 

DDT and its analogues is due to the 

anaesthetic action (nerve paralysis) of 

the CCl, group. The high activity of 

Methoxychlor makes it clear that the p- 

chlorphenyl groups of DDT have no 

specificity—probably their function is 
simply that of conferring lipoid solubility 
on the product. A further advantage that 

Methoxychlor may have over DDT is that 

it seems likely to be less toxic to 

mammals, 
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41, 1027-29 (1949). 
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CENTRIFUGAL MOULDING OF PLASTICS 


Formation of Asymmetrical Shapes in Plexiglas 


MASSIVE aerial centrifugal machine, 

named the Rotoformer, for shaping 
plastic canopies of the largest sizes for 
U.S. aircraft of all types, has been 
designed by scientists of the Goodyear Air- 
craft Corporation, Akron, Ohio, where it 
is ow in use. 

Shaping of aircraft canopies is accom- 
plished by spinning the plastic material at 
high speed. Sheets of Plexiglas, the 
American equivalent of Perspex, heated to 
a soft, pliant state, are made to assume 
their final form by centrifugal force. This 
is believed to be the only known way in 
which optically clear plastic canopies can 
be made in shapes that do not conform in 
cross section to the arc of a perfect circle. 
The new process makes possible fabrica- 
tions with cross sectional contours that are 
geometrically close to parabolic shapes, 
which permit them to be fitted sto air- 
craft wilh maximum streamlining. 

The new machine has a tubular sieel 
rotating shaft, 8in. in diameter and ap- 
proximately 20 ft. long, from which is sus- 
pended a fixture in which the canopy is 
formed. The fixture is a retaining frame 
made to the exact dimensions of the aper- 
ture of the aircraft fuselage, and a_pro- 
tective covering to protect the plastic 
during the spinning process. 

The plastic is held only by the part of 
the plastic sheet that ultimately becomes 
the mounting base of the canopy. This 
is secured with metal clamps. The rest of 
the sheet is free. 

A protective cover is then placed over 
the assembly and the big drive shaft is 


fitment for a small ’plane 





full-size 


inside the Il-s 
plastic aircraft canopy holds a_ similar 


The girl standing 
Behind her is 

centrifugal moulding 
machine 


the Rotoformer 


electrically revolved to cause the plastic 
sheet to turn ac high speed. The spinning 
is controlled until the plastic has been 
extended to the desired limits by centri- 
fugal force and is continued until it has 
cooled and set. The final contour, over 
the top centreline, must conform to a plus 
or minus tolerance of within a fraction of 
an inch. 





COLOURED ASPHALT IS UNDERGOING ROAD TESTS 


XPERIMENTS earried out by the 

Road Research Laboratory, Depart- 
ment of Scientific and Industrial Research, 
have produced asphalt in colours such as 
cream, yellow, red, green and blue at a 
cost not very much greater than that of 
ordinary asphalt. 

The DSIR report states that coloured 
asphalts made from pigmented “ albino ” 
bitumens have been used for many years, 
but they are much more costly than 
ordinary asphalt. Only dark shades can 
be produced because of the intrinsic dark- 
ness of the bitumen. 

The new bright colours are made by 
using a proprietary brand of resinous 
binder known as “ Cados.’’ It is more 


translucent than albino bitumen. 
this binder and a clean white aggregate 
such as calcined flint it is possible to 
obtain a fine white asphalt which can be 
easily coloured with any desired pigment. 
The addition of 4 per cent of titanium 
oxide, for instance, gives a creamy white. 
Effective reds and yellows, greens and 
blues have been made with as little as 
2 per cent of other pigments. 

The materials have not yet been tested 
under traffic, but a small area in four 
colours at the laboratory is giving pro- 
mising results. Trial areas on roads and 
footpaths are being planned and_ the 
results of large-scale trials on public roads 
should be available in a few months. 


Using 
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Widening Range of Rubber Uses 


Holland Simplifies the Transparent Film Process 


EW uses for rubber in spheres usually 
covered by plastics have recently 
come to light. In this connection, a new 
industry is being established in Holland, 
based on natural rubber and hydrochloric 
acid. The Rubber-Stichting, Delft (Rub- 


ber Foundation), which is_ associated 
through the International Rubber 
Development Committee with — similar 


organisations in Great Britain and France, 
has developed the new material and has 
applied for patents in all the important 
countries of the world. The Stork con- 
cern at Hengelo in Holland is one of 
the first licensees. 

Prior to the war rubber hydrochloride 
(Pliofilm) was manufactured in America, 
and is now being made in England and 
is applied, among other things, for pack- 
ing purposes, especially in instances where 
water-clear transparency and a very low 
moisture permeability are required. (THE 
CueMicaL AGE, 60, 271, 370, 618.) 

Contrasting with the American method, 
the new process and equipment are 
extremely simple, so that an industry 
having hydrochloric acid available can 
manufacture at low capital cost. 

During recent years natural rubber has 
felt competition not only from synthetic 
rubbers but also from plastics. By the 
effect of the new process—the result of a 
very long and _ intensive laboratory 
research—natural rubber growers can 
hope to recover part of their market in 
this competitive field. 

A more detailed description of the new 
process is being issued shortly by the 
British Rubber Development Board. 


Ebonite Vessels 


Another example of the use of rubber 
in unaccustomed roles is in the solution of 
the difficult problem of storage of corro- 
sive chemicals (solid and liquid), now 
being used increasingly in many indus- 
tries. 

There are not many materials which can 
be used with safety to contain such chemi- 
cals. The announcement by _ Lorival 
Plastics of the manufacture of ebonite 
tanks for this purpose is therefore interest- 
ing. These containers, manufactured 
from chemically resistant hard rubber, are 
at present made in two _ sizes. The 
smaller is 14 in. high, 11 in. wide and 19 in. 
long, with a wall thickness of 5/16 in. and 
weighs 19 lb.; it has a capacity of 10 gal. 





‘By Courtesy of Lorival Plastics, Ltd. 


The ebonite 


new 


chemically resistant 
tank, holding 20 gal. 


The larger, with a capacity of 20 gal., is 


20in. high, 11 in. wide and 27 in. long, 
with a wall thickness of $in.; it weighs 


42 lb 

Many hundreds of containers made from 
similar material were used during ithe war 
by the armed forces as chlorination tanks 
for purifying water supply. Their use 
fulness in chemical plant is visualised also 
in the manufacture of photographic 
materials, in laundries, to hold agricul- 
iural insecticide materials, for dyeing and 
cleaning liquids, in tanneries and paper 
factories, in platino works and research 
le boratories. The tanks, with strong 
walls, are sufficiently stable to need no 
special stand and are relatively inexpen- 
sive. 


Institute of Welding 


THE annual report of the council of the 
Institute of Welding for the year ended 
March 31, presented at its recent annual 
general meeting in London, revealed an 
increase in membership, 4818 against 4631 
in the previous year. 
The growth of 


‘he branches, both in 
activity and _ in 


number, continued 
throughout the year. Council recognition 
was accorded to a new section at Hull, 
under the Leeds branch, and to the first 
overseas branch, in India. Inquiries have 
— received with a view to the formation 
of section of the South London branch 
to serve the Medway area. 
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CHEMICAL PROSPECTS IN CHINA 
Foreign Capital and Technicians will be Needed 


URRENT conditions in China are 

thought likely to result eventually in 
enlarged demand for imported chemicals 
and for foreign capital and technical men 
particularly to assist in re-establishing 
and developing the basic chemical indus- 
tries. An era of peace is, of course, the 
greatest immediate need. The people are 
mostly peaceful and industrious, and the 
land has vast ry resources that could 
form the basis of large and flourishing 
chemical cia. 

A recent report by the U.S. Department 
of Commerce, relating mainly to territory 
which was then under control of the Nan- 
kin government indicates that despite the 
acute difficulties engendered by Japanese 
and Communist aggression, chemical in- 
dustry had to some extent held its oround 
and even developed with the assistance of 
UNRRA. Japanese occupation, more- 
over, was not wholly destructive. 


Advances in the North 

In Manchuria, especially, since it came 
under Japanese control, some progress has 
been made in various yy > including 
chemical manufacture. The Japanese, in 
fact, extended some factories and estab- 
lished new ones. In December, 1941, this 
extension programme was_ accelerated, 
and, during 1943-4, chemical industry in 
northern China reached a relatively high 
level. 

In 1947 the Commission on National 
Resources (CNR), which was appointed 
in 1935, concentrated its attention on key 
industries, and in 1948 it directly con- 
trolled 13 factories and exercised some 
sort of advisory supervision over others. 


Lack of Coal and Power 


One of the chief centres of chemical in 
dustry in China is Shanghai, where, of 
some 200 factories eng: ge -d before the war 
about 77 were working in 1947 and covered 
60-80 per cent of the total demand for 
chemical goods. In the city and surround- 
ing district there was also, in 1947, con- 
siderable production of chemical raw 
materials and pharmaceuticals, but owing 
to lack of coal, electric power, and trans- 
port difficulties, production has perforce 
largely to be diminished. 

The same applies to other large indus- 
trial centres: Tientsin, Hankow, Tsing- 
tao, Canton. 

The organic chemical industry is little 
developed but has large possibilities. 


Alcohol is manufactured in considerable 
quantities—about 10 million gal. per 
annum. Of the dyes, aniline black is 
about the only one produced from coal 
tar; the necessary basic industry, coke 
and gas, is largely lacking. What organic 
chemical industry there is has_ been 
centred mainly in the Shanghai district. 

The average monthly production in 1946 
of the soap industry of Shanghai was 
140,000 cases, 180,000 in 1947, and esti- 
mated at 200,000 in 1948. Capacity could 
easily be raised to 500,000. There is serious 
lack of caustic soda. Tung oil is one of 
China’s leading natural resources. The 
abrasin, or tung tree, is widely distributed, 
among the principal centres being the pro- 
vinces of Czechuan, Hunan, Houpa, and 
Kowchow, Attempts are being made to 
restore the industry to an annual output 
of at least 180,000 tons, of which two- 
thirds would be for export. 


German Technical Reports 


THE Board of Trade announces that the 
following reports on German industries, 
although considered unsuitable for publi- 
cation, may be inspected at the TIDU 
ps 40 Cadogan Square, S.W.1.:— 
FD 3276/48. Some remarks on design 
and manufacture of optical instruments in 
Western Germany. 
FD 1011/49. 
cides at the I.G. 
Hochst. 
FD 1013/49. Manufacture of 
food yeast from sulphite liquors. 
FD 1030/49. Staple fibre (spinning) at 
Thiiringsche Zellwolle, A.G. Schwarza. 


Insecticides and fungi- 
Farbenindustrie plant, 


torula 


Next Week’s Events 
MONDAY, JULY 25 
Royal Institute of Chemistry 
Andrews: University (until July 30) 
symposium: ‘‘ Recent Advances in the 
Fermentation Industries.’ 
TUESDAY, JULY 26 
Parliamentary and Scientific Committee 
London: House of Commons, Com- 
mittee Room 12, 5 p.m. To consider 
interim report of the sub committee on 
development of backward areas under 
President Truman’s ‘ Fourth Point.” 
Dr. W. K. Slater, secretary of the Agri 
cultural Research Council: ‘‘ The Work 
and Plans of the Agricultural Research 
Council.”’ 
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PARLIAMENTARY TOPICS 
Ending Fertiliser Subsidies 


HE intention to withdraw the Govern- 

ment subsidy on agricultural fertili- 
sers was disclosed in the House of Com- 
mons this week by the Minister of og 
culture (Mr. Tom Williams). He said, 
reply to Mr. G. Jeger, that the Simons 
price system had ruled since October, 
1940, and no change was proposed during 
the year July 1, 1949, to June 30, 1950. 
However, it was intended thereafter that 
the subsidy on agricultural fertilisers 
should be withdrawn in two approximately 
equal stages, during the fertiliser years 
1950-51 and 1951-52. The increase in cost 
would be taken into account in the annual 
price review of agricultural producis. 
REPLYING to a question by Sir F. 
Sanderson, in the House of Commons 
last week, Mr. J. Freeman said the Mini- 
stry of Supply’s stocks of virgin copper, 
including stocks abroad and _ afloat, 
amounted to approximately 170,000 tons 
on June 30, It was estimated that a fur- 
ther 150,000 tons would be delivered under 
our present commitments which extend 
to the end of 1949, but which were not 
all covered by contracts with definite 
terminal dates. Owing to the large num- 
ber of separate transactions and to other 
factors, such as charges for refining blister 
and rough copper and scrap, an average 
price would have no significance, but the 
greater part of the copper already 
delivered was bought at a price related to 
the New York export price of £130 12s. 5d. 
a ton. Some of the copper yet to be 
delivered was bought at a price related 
to this price and some at prices related to 
the lower prices prevailing since March 29. 
Prices for the remainder had yet to be 
fixed. The present New York export price 
was £97 19s. 4d. a ton f.a.s. 


A QUESTION by Mr. A. R. Blackburn, 
to the Lord President of the Council, 
drew from Mr. H. Morrison the reply 
that research aimed at finding effective 
new substances akin to compound E in 
the treatment of rheumatic diseases was 
in active progress under the Medical 
Research Council. He was advised that 
these compounds were difficult to make 
and early success was not to be expected. 
MR. J. FREEMAN said the “ very 
heavy losses ”’ alleged by Mr. Winston 
Churchill and others to have been made 
to date on stocks of copper, lead and 


zine ‘ amounted to a profit of about £6 
million.’ 


SCIENCE IN INDUSTRY 


Practical Demonstrations for R.I.C. 


MONG the many facilities offered to 

its members by the Royal Institute 
of Chemistry is the opportunity to see for 
themselves the practical application of 
science in various industrial activities by 
the a of tours and visits to 
factories, laboratories and works. 

Two visits recently organised by the 
London and South Eastern Counties sec- 
tion were well attended and again proved 
of great practical value. 

During the visit to the British Oxygen 
Co., Ltd.’s works at Cricklewood, the 
party watched demonstrations of welding, 
oxyacetylene cutting and saw a colour 
film showing applications of oxyacetylene 
flames. 

The elimination of oxygen from the point 
where a joint is being welded may be 
effected by means of the volatile products 
from a combustible coating on the rod of 
the welding metal, or by a refractory 
powder, or by a stream of argon and 
craftsmen demonstrated the welding of 
steel, copper and aluminium and _ the 
brazing of brass by one or more of such 
techniques employing electric ares of 
flames of carefully chosen characteristics 

In contrast it was interesting to see an 
oxyacetylene flame cut through _ thick 
slabs of mild steel and cast iron with an 
ease almost comparable to that of cutting 
hard butter with a warm knife, and the 
perforation of a foot-thick block of steel 
with the ‘* oxygen lance ” in less than a 
minute. 

A tour of the factory of Pharmaceutical 
Specialities, Ltd. (May‘and Baker, Ltd.), 
Dagenham, was greatly appreciated by 
the visitors. 

The divisions open for inspection were 
the pharmaceutical laboratory, where the 
preliminary formulating and small scale 
preparations are carried out; the chemo- 
therapeutic research laboratory, where 
new substances are synthesised and 
tested; the technical development labora- 
tories, which take over promising sub- 
stances from the research laboratories and 
deal with the pilot or semi-scale stage; 
various processes in the works including 
the preparation of iodides, hydrobromic 
acid, mercurials, aromatics and the ether 
plant; the pharmaceutical preparation 
and packing division where the prepara- 
tion of tablets and the filling and sealing 
of ampoules were demonstrated; finally 
the analytical control laboratories. 
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Technical Publications 





RECISION electrical apparatus is 

being increasingly used in a variety of 
chemical and_ physical applications. <A 
wide variety of testing equipment—signal 
generators, impedance bridges, high and 
low range ohmmeters, and many other 
instruments—are listed in the latest cata- 
logue and price list now available from 
Taylor Electrical Instruments,  Litd., 
Slough. 

* 
THE properties of titanium dioxide as 
ceramic material for electro-technical pur- 
poses, and methods for reducing the high 
negative temperature coefficient cf pure 
TiO, to zero by means of suitable admix- 
tures are the subject of an article by 
E. J. W. Verwey and R. D. Biigol in the 
current issue of Philips Technical Review 
(Vol. 10, No. 8; Philips Electrical, Ltd.). 
* * * 
THE importance of research in the petro- 
leum industry is outlined in an article in 
the first issue of the new Esso magazine for 
June, which states that the Standard Oil 
Co. (N.J.) invests $20 million annually to 
maintain the development of new products. 
The magazine contains a wide variety of 
articles and is excellently produced and 
illustrated, 
xe + 

AMONG the many interesting features - 
the current issue of Endeavour (July, 8, 
#1), is an article on high-polymer mole- 
cules in solution, by A. R. Miller, who 
returned to Cambridge after the war as 
an I.C.I. Fellow and is now working at ihe 
Royal Society Mond laboratory on 
problems of low-temperature physics. 
Other articles deal with nitrogen meta- 
bolism in plants; science in the detection 
of crime; flight at supersonic speed, scien- 
tific educ ation in U.S.A. The colour repro- 
ductions of the garden at Tresco, Scilly 
Islands, and specimens of decay of timber 
are of the usual high quality associated 
with this publication. 


THE uses of the shanesteaviin spectro- 
photometer as a powerfuk new instrument 


for analysis and research lend interest to 
the first issue of the “ Bulletin of the 
Photoelectric Spectrometry Group.”’ The 


inaugural meeting of the group, which 
now has 130 members, is reported, as are 
the papers read, and there is an article 
describing a preliminary collaborative test 
on aqueous potassium nitrate. 





A complete Merz system pilot plant for 

selvent extraction recently fabricated by 

the London Aluminium Co., Ltd., Bir- 

mingham, and shipped to India on behalf 

oj the Department of Chemical Techno- 
logy, Bombay 


METHODS of increasing the efficiency of 
milling operations at one of the largest 
U.S. ore-treatment plants at Cardin, 
Okla., are described in Report 4511 of the 
Bureau of Mines. Results of the study 
show that the recovery of zinc minerals 
could be substantially increased by im- 
proving some operating conditions and 
that, by applying the sink-float treatment 
+o certain types of jig feed, the loss of 
zine in industrial wastes could be reduced 
by approximately 50 per cent. The in- 
vestigation also indicated that the crush- 
ing and wet grinding of ferrosilicon are 
commercially feasible. 

UNDER the title tie Inspectors’ 
Case-Book ’’ some Pes PO examples 
are given of cases investigated by the 
National Smoke Abatement Society and 
recorded in the summer issue of ‘“‘ Smoke- 


less Air,’’ the journal of the society. There 
are also a number of excellent nhoto- 
graphs. 
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The Chemist’s 
Bookshelf 


tc) 


Tue Basis or CHemMoruHerapy. T. S. and 
E. Work. 1949. London: Oliver & 
Boyd. Pp. 435. 26s. 


Reference to any of the journals devoted 


to organic chemistry, either in this ' 


country or abroad, will inevitably show 
that a large proportion of present-day 
work is devoted to experiments designed 
to produce new drugs for malaria and 
iar diseases. In this connection we are 
reminded of the work of Ehrlich, who 

may be designated as the father of modern 
chemotherapy, his first experiments in 
this branch of science having been carried 
out in 1891. This science is concerned 
with elucidating the reasons why certain 
drugs behave as they do against various 
organisms. It is not until we know the 
way in which drugs act that we can 
develop a logical programme of research 
in an attempt to make more effective 
drugs. The theoretical developments in 
the present volume provide no easy 
method to the production of new chemo- 
therapeutic drugs, put are an endeavour 
to provide a logical cause for the whole 
subject. 

Although the therapeutic use of any 
chemical might be regarded as chemo- 
therapy, it is usual, in practice, to 
restrict the meaning of the term to the 
chemical treatment of diseases of micro- 
bial origin with a view to eliminating the 
microbial infection. It is in this sense 
that the term is employed in this book. 
After an historical introduction, the book 
is divided into six chapters dealing with 
those aspects of drugs and their action 
which, when integrated, throw some light 
on the science of chemotherapy as a whole. 
The first of these chapters is concerned 
with cell metabolism, including carbo- 
hydrate and protein synthesis, and is 
followed by one on essential metabolites. 
The antagonism of sulphonamides for 
para-aminobenzoic acid and related topics 
are fully discussed. Drug resistance is 
playing an increasingly large part in the 
practical difficulties associated with the 
clinical control of infection, it having been 


found that sulphonamides give rise to 
resistant strains of bacteria as do peni 
cillin and streptomycin. The concluding 
chapter deals with the relation of struc 
ture of drug molecules to their activity, 
and in order to obtain a clearer picture 
of these variations, the effect of altering 
the structure is considered under three 
heads: the change in distribution, the 
alteration in in-vitro action of the drugs, 
and factors affecting the interaction of 
drugs with enzymes. 

Chemotherapy being a hybrid science, 
its workers are drawn from many of the 
pure sciences, such as chemistry and 
biology. Until now there has been no 
one book to which they could go for 
general information on this new science 
which would serve as an introduction to 
the subject. The authors in their preface 
say: ‘‘If this book does something to 
focus attention upon the modes of action 
of drugs rather than upon the synthesis 
of ever more variants on their chemicab 
structure, it will, to some extent, have 
fulfilled its purpose.’’ Because this book 
covers a wide and over-lapping field, some 
of the material may seem elementary to 
a specialist in any given section. The 
text is clearly written and freely illus- 
trated with diagrams and tables 


A TexTBOOK OF THEORETICAL AND  IN- 
ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. Philbrick and 
Holmyard, revised in collaboration 
with W. G. Palmer. 1949. London: 
J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd. Pp. 854. 
13s. 6d. 


It is a pleasure to welcome a revised 
edition of this well-known book, which 
made its first appearance in 1932. The 
text is designed for university entrance 
scholarship and degree examinations and 
is divided into three parts. The first is 
an historical introduction, which is fol- 
lowed by a study of general and theoreti- 
cal chemistry, and the third part is a 
systematic account of the elements and 
their compounds. It is in the second part 
that the most substantial revisions have 
been made, and accounts of the trans- 
uranic elements and of the theory of 
valency are included. One of the merits 
of the third part is that the so-called rare 
metals such as vanadium, titanium and 
tungsten are treated thoroughly and not 
relegated to a few lines of small type. 
The inclusion of a most adeauate index 
will enable this volume to be used as a 
small reference volume or as a students’ 
textbook. 
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AMERICAN CHEMICAL NOTEBOOK * 


* ¥ * * 


HE organisation of this year’s 22nd 

Exposition of Chemical Industries has 
been planned on a scale rivalling any pre- 
vious enterprise. It will be held in the 
Grand Central Palace, New York City, 
during November 28—December 3. All 
available space on the Palace’s four floors 
will be required. kxhibits will be com 
posed of raw materials, machinery and 
products covering every recognised indus 
Seiad and commercial application of chemi- 
cal materials, from medicinal preparations 
and foodsiulfs to such things as paper, 
plastics, dyes, and related chemical pro- 
ducts. The 50,000 visitors at the last of 
these displays, held in 1947, represented 
nearly 60 different industrial groups. 
Kk. R. Weidlein, director of the Mellon 
Institute, is chairman of the advisory com 
mittee, composed of leaders in the major 
fields of interest which the exhibitors 
represent, 


Improving upon a process developed by 
the U.S. Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine, announced several 
months ago, the synthesis of pyrethrum- 
like esters has been achieved in the Jersey 
City laboratories of $. B. Penick & Com- 
pany, New York, one of the world’s 
largest botanical drug houses. Pyre 
thrum, naturaily obtained from flowers 
from East Africa, is a basic insecticide 
and has long been regarded as the least 
toxic. Preliminary tests on flies indicate 
the synthetic material to be equal in 
toxicity to the natural. Further techni- 
cal work remains to be done, but the new 
compound is now being made in limited 
quantities. It is found ‘that in addition to 
the known active principles, pyrethrin I 
and II, there were two other principles, 
cinerin I and II. The new synthetic is 
referred to as the allyl homologue of 
cinerin I. It is hoped that eventually the 
domestic production of synthetic pyre- 
thrum will make the U.S.A. independent 
olf foreign sources of supply. 

oh a 


Amberlite ITRA-400, a new, strongly 
basic anion exchanger which is said 
markedly to increase the scope of ion 
exchange technology, has reached full 
plant-scale production. It is described as 
the first resin absorbent which can be 
used to split neutral salts completely, to 
convert salts to the corresponding free 


D 


From OUR NEW YORK CORRESPONDENT 


bases of the metallic ions, One of its im- 
portant contributions is the direct removal 
of silica from boiler feed. It will absorb 
negatively charged ions from acid, neutral, 
and even mildly alkaline solutions in a 
pH range from 1 to 10, The exchange 
behaves as solid caustic with only its 
hydroxy! ions in oolaiion, Its reaction as 
a strongly dissociated base largely ex- 
plains its marked exchange rate, found to 
be far greater than other anion ex- 
changers. This rapid rate of exchange is 
regarded as a _ very desirable feature 
where ‘“‘ batch ’”’ techniques are practic- 
able. Thus it offers new opportunities for 
ion exchange methods in applications 
apart from water conditioning. For 
example, it is said to absorb all amino 
acids with isoelectric points below pH 10, 
and in ash removal operations it is ¢ apable 
of eliminating the anionic impurities first, 
a reversal of the usual de-ionisation pro- 
cedure. The resin can be mixed intimately 
with strong cation exchanger to prepare 
2» bed that will completely de-ionise solu- 
tions in one column and in one step, state 
the makers the Rohm & Haas Company. 


A new catalogue (No. 8) listing transla- 
tions of 91 Russian scientific papers is now 
available from the Research Information 
Service, 509 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
translators of foreign technical data. The 
fields of science and technology covered by 
the translations include biophysics, cera- 
mics and glass, chemical warfare, 
inorganic chemistry, or ganic chemistry, 
physical chemistry, crystallography, drugs 
and insecticides. 


* * * 


The first edition of the international 
*‘Who’s Who in Plastics ’’’ has just been 
published by the Society of the Plastics 
Industry, Inc. In its biographical section 
are the names of 2989 individuals, their 
present and past affiliations, position in 
each case, and educational background. 
The company section lists company name 
and address, key officers, company pro- 
ducts, and methods of manufacture. The 
book provides data about companies 
located in the U.S.A., Canada, the United 
Kingdom, Europe, South America, India, 
Australia, and China. It is being distri- 
buted by the Society of The Plastics 
Industry, Inc., 295 Madison Avenue, 
New York 17, N.Y. ($5.50). 
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ACID RESISTANT CEMENT 
Norway Studying Calcite 


ALCITE, a limestone (CaCO,) which 

appears to confer on concrete unusual 
water and acid-resistant qualities, may in 
time become a significant export item of 
Norway, according to the Norwegian 
Information Service, New York. 

The Norwegian engineer, Arne Daniels, 
of the Vaagsoy Cement Works in Sunn- 
more, recently presented results of a 
series of tests to an assembly of fellow- 
specialists in Oslo. According to these, 
four parts of cement to one part of calcite 
mixed into concrete, form a_ buiiding 
material highly resistant to salt water, 
weather and acids. 

Several years ago, while examining con- 
crete installations in the tide-water section 
near Vaagsoy, Daniels noted that a cement 
dock, built in 1913, showed no indications 
of water action. Further investigation 
proved that the fisherman who built it 
had unknowingly mixed calcite into the 
concrete. 

During the past two years, a series of 
laboratory experiments have indicated 
that calcite may in reality be the key to 
a highly efficient constructional material. 
Whether the new ingredient will, jor 
example, make it possible to use calcite- 
concrete instead of glazed tile pipe in acid 
soil, or to effect other savings in increased 
durability of dams, wharves, and exposed 
structures, will depend upon results of 
practical tests extending over a period of 
years. 


Aromas and Textiles 


THE peculiarly pleasant smoky peat 
smell, the distinguishing characteri- 
stic of genuine Harris and Irish tweeds, 
has inspired wool interests in both 
Australia and South Africa to seek some 
imparted synthetic aroma which may 
reveal the origin of clothing and blankets 
made from national wool. 

Intensive research has been sponsored 
in both countries and chemists in Mel- 
bourne and Johannesburg are trying to 
devise an odour which will not wash out, 
will be lasting, cheap, not disliked by 
anyone, and, as far as possible, may be 
characteristic of the country as a whole. 

In Johannesburg advanced tests have 
been made with a veld-fire aroma, the 
nearest equivalent to the smouldering 
peat smell. It is reported to withstand 
washings, and cost of treating a blanket is 
said to be only one-tenth of a penny. 








INDIAN RESEARCH 
New Dyes and Fuel Oils 


MONG the chemical research work 

recently carried out in the labora 
tories of the Presidency College, Madras, 
under a scheme of research financed by 
the Indian Government’s Council of 
Scientific and Industrial Research, a 
valuable intermediate required for the 
sancbiabieis of photographic developers of 
the Amidol, Diamol and Dolmi class, and 
of dyes employed in the dyeing of furs 
and hair, (2.4-Diaminophe nol) has been 
obtained in good quantities by the electro 
lytic reduction of m- dinitrobenzene. This 
is carried out in sulphuric acid emulsion 
eines a copper or monel cathode and a 
lead anode in the presence of mercuric 
and ceric sulphates, In simplicity and 
economy of operation, and low upkeep 
charges, the process is believed to be 
superior to the other known processes. 

Investigations carried out under the 
auspices of the CSIR have shown that 
most of the Indian vegetable oils can be 
successfully employed as_ diesel fuels. 
Cotton seed oil, in particular, gives 
exceptional performance in that its con 
sumption is definitely less than that of 
mineral oils. Despite their good perfor- 
mance, however, vegetable oils cannot 
compete on a_ price basis with mineral 
fuels. 

If the vegetable oils could be used as 
a vehicle for powdered solid fuel, the 
result would be economically more attrac 
tive and the oils might be able to com- 
pete with mineral oils. This possibility 
has, in fact, been tested in the labora- 
tories of the CSIR. The results have shown 
that, with the use of a stabiliser prepared 
from the vegetable oil itself, colloidal fuels 
containing as much as 85 per cent by 
weight of charcoal can be prepared and 
stored for long periods without the char 
coal settling out. 

Provided ‘the injection system is re- 
placed to suit the new fuel, it has been 
found that a thermal efficiency approach- 
ing that of groundnut oil can be attained, 
the charcoal part being burnt as efficie ntly 
as oil itself. 


More Bauxite in Dutch Guiana 


New deposits of bauxite are reported to 
have been discovered in the Nassau moun- 
tains in the southern region of Surinam, 
which is already one of the world’s leading 
producers. The quality of the ore in the 
new find is claimed to be better than that 
previously exploited there. 
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Expansion 

Industrial Gases, Ltd., is erecting new 
works premises at Richmond Road, Traf- 
ford Park, Urmston. 

Profits Shared 

Manual workers of the Nuffield organ- 
isation are being given a share of profits 
based on the 1948 dividend, totalling 
£116,865. A total of £1,324,388 has been 
distributed since 19386. 

Refined Oils and Fats 

The Minister of Food announces that no 
change will be made in the prices of refined 
oils and imported edible animal fats 
allocated to primary wholesalers and large 
trade users, during the eight-week period 
ending September 10. 


Coal Production 

Britain’s total coal output last week 
increased by 135,300 tons. Comparative 
figures are:—Last week: 4,179,900 tons 
(deep-mined 3,886,100 tons, opencast 
293,800 tons); previous week 4,044,600 tons 
(deep-mined 3,756,200 tons, opencast 
288,400 tons), 

Steel Research Centre 

A site in Burnt Tree Lane. Sheffield, 
has been selected by the British Iron and 
Steel Research Association for the erec- 
tion of a new research centre. This is the 
first station to be designed and_ built 
specially for the association since its 
foundation by the British Iron and Steel 
Federation in 1945. 

Training of Supervisors 

The Institute of Industrial Supervisors, 
of which Sir Perey Mills is the first 
president, has set up an_ educational 
advisory panel of administrators, super- 
visors and foremen, to improve efficiency 
and provide information. Mr. Michae 
Clapham (Metals __ Division, personne! 
director, I.C.I., Ltd.) is one of its mem 
bers. 

Successful Dust Suppression 

it has been reported to the North Wales 
District Committee of the Welsh Board 
for Industry that experiments in dust 
suppression recently undertaken at several 
North Wales slate quarries are regarded 
as being successful. In process sheds with 
doors and windows closed, the air con 
tained concentration of 2000 dust par- 
ticles per c.c. With suppression apparatus 
—a suction device above and beneath the 
cutting edge of the saw—the number of 
particles of dust was almost instan- 
taneously reduced to less than 100 per c.c. 


Stanlow Ceremony Postponed 

The Shell Petroleum Company has post- 
poned the official opening of the £4 million 
plant at Stanlow on July 20 because of 
the proclamation of a state of emergency. 
The plant was to have been opened by 
Sir Stafford Cripps. 

Scottish Holidays 

Most chemical plants in, Glasgow closed 
down on July 15 and will be out of action 
for either one or two weeks, The majority 
of firms have made special arrangements 
for emergency needs, but the “general 
policy has been to complete holidays 
within one period rather than “ stagger 
and continue understaffed. 


Workers’ Portraits 

At a gathering at Stevenston, Ayrshire, 
recently, five members of the staft of the 
Nobel Division of 1.C.I, received portraits 
which were painted as part of the I.C.I. 
publicity campaign, ‘* Portraits of Indus 
try.”’ The five Nobel Division workers 
will retain their portraits as permanent 
mementoes of their service with I.C.I. 

Belgian Farmers’ Visit 

A party of 20 Belgian farmers from the 
province of Namur was recently conducted 
on a three-day study tour of English 
farms by Mr. B. R. Crocker, of the Vizgol 
Oil Co., Ltd. The trip was the outcome 
of an invitation issued when "> Crocker 
took a party of young British farmers to 
Belgium earlier in the year. 


New Tar Distilling Plant 

Scottish Tar Distillers, Ltd., are to 
erect at Falkirk a modernised distilling 
plant at a cost of about £19,290. Appro 
val for the work has been given at the 
Falkirk Dean of Guild Court. The Scot 
tish tar distilling industry made a notable 
contribution of essential raw materials 
throughout the war and deferred modern 
isation of the industry’s plant is now being 
systematically effected. 


Firm’s Record Steel Output 

A new record of output has been reached 
by the United Steel Companies, Ltd., 
which produced 2,042,056 tons of steel 
ingots in the year ended June 30. This 
exceeded its target (2 million tons) and 
was also 146,000 tons higher than the 
record of the previous year. In a tribute 
to the employees of the firm at Sheffield, 
Rotherham, Scunthorpe and Workington, 
Mr. A. J. Peech, assistant managing 
director, said it was also a reward for the 
policy of modernising the plant. 
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Swiss Chromium Salts 
A new plant for the production of 
chromium  salts—principaliy sodium __bi- 
chromate and chromic acid—has_ been 
installed by Gavalecron, A.G., Lugano. 


Bolivian Tungsten Exports 

Exports of tungsten ore from Bolivia in 
the first quarter of 1949 declined 21 per 
cent from ihe preceding quarter, totalling 
610 short tons (60 per cent WO,).  Ship- 
ments during the corresponding period of 
1948 amounted to 604 tons. During the 
first quarter of 1949, 98 per cent of tung- 
sten exports was shipped to the U.S.A. 
and 2 per cent to the United Kingdom. 


Oil Equipment Abandoned 

A recent announcement by the Burmah 
Oil Company states that several million 
pounds’ worth of equipment is_ being 
abandoned at the Central Burma oilfields 
of Yenaugyaung. The company has been 
forced to discontinue reconstruction work 
because of rebel activities. The British- 
owned Burmah Oil, Indo-Burma Petro- 
leum, and British-Burma Petroleum com 
panies are included in the withdrawal and 
are expected to move to Chauk, another 
oil town, 40 miles to the north. 


Czech Products for U.S.A. 

The Czech chemical process industries 
are stated to be exporting to the U.S./ 
a number of products which were not 
formerly supplied, notably dental pro- 
ducts, artificial leather, impregnated paper 
for packaging, cellophane and Vistra, an 
artific ial fibre made from wood. Pur- 
chases from the U.S.A. will include crude 
vil, resins, dyes, asphalt, monazite, 
papaverine, pentaerythritol, ete. In 1948 
such sales to America accounted for $20 
million; $30 million _ of goods pur- 
chased from the U.S.A 


Proposed State Fertiliser Plant 

The Icelandic Parliament has author- 
ised the Government to construct and 
operate a nitrogen fertiliser plant, with a 
production capacity of 5000 to 10,000 
metric tons annually, to cost approxi- 
mately the equivalent of £1.75 million. 
The factory is to be under the control of 
a board of directors elected by the Parlia- 
ment. The Icelandic Treasury will finance 
the original cost of construction. The 
plant is one of the projects in Iceland’s 
long-term development programme, and 
is expected to take several years to com- 
plete. 


Italian Oil Find 

A further supply of oil is reported to 
have been tapped at Cortemaggiore in 
the Po valley. The new drilling is about 
100 yards from the find reported last 
month, and is said to have started gush 
ing when the drill reached a little less 
than 50006 {t. 

Cellulose Acetate in Australia 

A new undertaking to produce commer 

tally cellulose acetate is to be undertaken 
ia Colonial Sugar Kefining Chemicals. 
The company’s capital is stated to be 
£A3 million, and its factory, which will 
produce a number of chemicals not before 


made in Australia, is at Rhodes (N.S.W.). 


Italian Lead and Zinc 

Production of lead and zine in lialy in 
1849 is expected to reach the 1938 level, 
which was 32,770 tons of lead and 33,400 
tons of zinc. Annual capacity of the zine 
factories is now 44,000 tons, but shortage 
of power limits production. A long-term 
European aid plan envisages, for 1952 or 
1953, the completion of a new electrolytic 
plant with an annual petra for 9000 
tons of zinc, and the extension of three 
existing plants. 


Increased Oil Charges 

The terms of the agreement reached by 
the Iranian government and the Anglo 
Iranian Oil Company revealed in Terheran 
this week provides that the royalty on all 
oil raised since 1947 shall be 6s. per ton 
(instead of 4s.), in accordance with which 
the company will be required at once to 
pay £8.36 million. The excise charge on 
oil is also raised from 9d. to 1s. per ton, 
requiring a further £600,000 for 1948. The 
company has also to pay 20 per cent of 
profits before deduction of British income 
tax. That change requires a further £5 
million in respect of 1948. 


New S. African Asbestos Mine 
A new mine is reported to have been 
started about 10 miles north of Krugers- 
dorp in the Witwatersrand, where it is 
believed rich veins of chrysotile occur. 
The operating company possesses options 
over about 1400 acres. 


Canadian Rubber Record 
Products of the Canadian rubber indus- 
try in i947 have been valued at the record 
figure of $196,308,000. Sixty plants, with 
a total of 23,475 employees, were in opera- 
tion during the year, and over 82 per cent 
of the entire output was from Ontario. 
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x. J. P. PosrLerHwalte and Mr. F. L. 

Warne, following their recent ap- 
pointment as joint managing directors of 
the three subsidiary companies of Coalite 
& Chemicai Products, Ltd. (THe CHEMICAL 
AcE, 60, 766), have now also been made 
joint managing directors of the parent 
company, by which they have assumed 
full responsibility for the whole of the 
Coalite group, 


Mr. Cecu. Joun Tayitor, a manufac- 
turing chemist, of West Newton, near 
Carlisle, a prominent member ot the 
Carlisle City Council, is the prospective 
Labour candidate for the new Penrith and 
a Division of Cumberland. He was 
the Independent candidate for the 
— Division of Manchester in 1944. 
‘arlier ‘hat year he was a prospective 
se lee candidate for Attercliffe, 
Sheffield, but arrived too late on the 
nomination day. 


Dr. H. W. B. Sxktnner, deputy chief 
scientific officer in charge of the general 
physics division at the Atomic Energy 
Research Establishment, Harwell, has 
heen appointed to the Lyon Jones chair of 
physics at Liverpvol University. He suc- 
ceeds Sir James CHADWICK, the distin- 
guished atomic scientist, who takes up 
an appointment as Master of Gonville and 
Caius College, Cambridge, in October. 


Mr. Joun GREEN, director of Thomas 
Firth and John Brown, Ltd., and Mr. 
JOHN JAMES, chairman of the Lancashire 
Steel Corporation, Ltd., were among those 
who received from the King the accolade 
of Knight Bachelor at an investiture at 
Buckingham Palace last week. 


Mr. B. W. Sttverwoop has recently 
been appointed technical commercial weld- 
ing engineer to the Industrial Department 
of “Philips Electrical, Ltd. Mr. ree 
was recently elected secretary of the North 
London branch of the Institute of Welding 
in place of the late Dr. E. Sharratt. 


Str ALan SAUNDERS has~been selected 
to succeed Str Francts HuMpHREYS as 
chairman of the British Sugar Corpora- 
tion, Ltd., with effect from August 1. 


Mr. H. Sowersy, science master at 


New: Mills Grammar School, Manchester, 
is to take up an appointment with the 
Atomic Energy Commission. 





a 


Mr. O. V. S. Bulleid, recently elected 
president of the Institute of Welding 


Dr. F. R. Tusss, who has_ been 
appointed director of the East Malling 


Research station in succession to Sir 
Ronald aa a took up his duties on 
July 1. . Tubbs, who is 41, has carried 


out BB, investigations in Ceylon for 
the Tea Research Institute. Since 1948 
he has been manager in charge of the 
horticultural division of the food research 
organisation of Lever Bros., and Unilever, 
Ltd., at ae tng Bedfordshire. 

On passing the examination for the 
Fellowship of the ‘eel Institute of 
Chemistry, Mr. A. A. Rea, of the technical 
division concerned with Dunlop special 
products, Fort Dunlop, has been awarded 
£20 under the company’s’ education 
scheme. 

Mr. H. G. WetserGen is retiring 
from the position of general manager of 
Lumina Shell. He has been 31 years 
with Shell. 22 of which have been spent 
in Switzerland. 


Mr. A. E. Youne has been appointed 
managing director of the Glasgow Methy- 
lating ce., Ltd. : of Gl asgow and London. 


Obituary 
The death has occurred in France, at 
the age of 47, of Mr. FRANK vAN ZWANEN- 
BERG, chairman of Organon Laboratories, 
Ltd., London, and Newhouse, Lanark. 
The death was reported last week from 
Vienna of PRoressor Orro CzaDEK, aged 


76, a well-known authority on food 
chemistry. 
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Commercial Intelligence 
The following are taken from the printed reports, but we 
cannot be responsible for errors that may ocour. 
Mortgages and Charges 

(Note.—The Companies Consolidation Act of 1908 
provides that every Mortgage or Charge, as described 
herein, shall be registered within 21 days after its 
creation, otherwise it shall be void against the liquidator 
and any creditor. The Act also provides that every 
company shall, in making its Annual Summary, specify 
the total amount of debt due from the company in 
respect of all Mortgages or Charges. The following 
Mortgages a:.d Charges have been so registered. In each 
case the total debt, as specified in the last available 
Annual Summary, is also given—marked with an *— 
followed by the date of the Summar y, but such total may 
have been reduced.) 

Britisu LiGNiteE Propucts, Lrp., Bovey 
Tracey. (M., 23/7/49.) June 20, £5000 
debenture, to Swithins Investment Trust 
Co., Ltd.; general charge. *Nil. Dec. 7, 
1948. 


DurHAM CuHeEmicaLs, Lrp. (formerly 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE Zinc OXIDE Co., 
Lip., & OuseBURN TrapiInG Co., LtD.), 
Sunderland. (M., 23/7/49.) June 20, 
£809 14/2 mortgage, to Percy Building 
Society; charged on 4/6 Mitchell Street, 
Bittley. *£65,938. April 7, 1948. 

F. H. Steere & Co., Ltp., Dublin, manu- 
facturing chemists, etc. (M., 23/7/49.) 
May 23, £10,000 debenture; charged on 
22 Brookfield Avenue, Blackrock, Co. 


Dublin, also general charge. *Nil. 
March 17, 1949. 
Satisfaction 


British THomson-Houston Co., Lrp., 
London, W.C., electrical manufacturers. 
(M.S., 23 3/7/49.) Satisfaction June 23, of 
Trust Deed registered December 17, 1921 
(fully). 


Company News 
Beecham Group, Ltd. 


The directors of Beecham Group, Ltd., 
announce that in the year ended March 
31, 1949, after providing for all charges. 
there is a surplus available for the deferred 
shares and reserves of £517,345 compared 
with £751,511 in the previous year. The 
directors do not propose to recommend 
any final dividend on the deferred shares 
(4 per cent last year). The distribution of 
36 per cent, less tax, already made on the 
deferred shares absorbed £299,475. The 
profit on home, export and_ overseas 
business was £1,905,194 (£2,370,181), 


The Manufactures des Glaces et Produits 
Chimiques Saint-Gobain 

The French glass and chemical group, 

which owns a number of foreign subsi- 


23 July 1949 


diaries, reports for 1948 a net profit of 
Fr.302 million (Fr.168 million). Dividend 
has been increased from Fr.41.25 to Fr.60 
per share. 


Etablissements Kuhlmann 


The Etablissements Kuhlmann Manufac- 
tures de Produits Chimiques du Nord 
reports for 1948 a net profit of Fr.248 
million (Fr.114 million). Dividend Fr.80 
(Fr.40), equal to 10 per cent (same) net 
per share. 


The registered capital of THe YorK- 
SHIRE Dyewarre & CHEMICAL Co.,. 1A4B:, 
has been increased by £250,000 to £800,000, 
he board’s intention to redeem the out 
standing £56,513 four-and-a-half per cent 
first mortgage debenture stock is also 
announced, 


New Companies Registered 


Collins and Jervie (Amersham), Ltd. 
Private company. (470,619).  C apital 
£1000. Manufacturing chemists. Direc- 


tors: M. Valentine, D. M. Fry. Reg. 
office: 6 Sycamore Road, Amersham, 
Bucks. 


G. & P. (Proprietaries), Ltd. 

Private company. (470,709). Capital 
£10,000. Objects: To acquire the busi- 
ness of the Imperial Steel Company car- 
ried on at Sunderland; and. to carry on 
the business of manufacturers of deter- 
gent tablets, chemicals and chemical pro- 
ducts, acids, plasters, disinfectants, ferti 
lisers, ete. Directors: W. A. Green, 
R. Porter. Reg. office: Sunniside Cham- 
bers, St. Thomas Street, Sunderland. 


Niro Atomizer & Engineering, Ltd. 

Private company. (470,717). Capital 
£5000. Manufacturers of atomisers, spray 
drying equipment, machinery for convert- 
ing liquids into solids or solids into 
liquids or gaseous state. Directors: K. S. 
Openheimer, J. E. Nyrop, F. B. Cornwell, 
S. Squires. Reg. Office: 232 Gt. Portland 
Street, W.1. 


The name of CiemicaL INDUSTRIAL PrRo- 
pucts (Hutt), Lrp., Equitable Chambers, 
Central Street, Halifax, has been changed 
to CHEMiIcAL INDUSTRIAL Propucts (KeEm- 
MAL), LTD. 


The name of L.P.C. Leap Picments & 
Cuemicats, Lrp., 7 Gracechurch Street, 
, has been changed to L.P.C. CHemi 

CALS "& Dyes, Lrp. 
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Chemical and Allied Stocks and Shares 


USINESS in stock markets remained 

on a moderate scale, but, with little 
selling, a firm appearance developed and 
British Funds and industrial shares tended 
to show small gains on balance. Senti- 
ment was helped by the hope that, having 
regard to the successful outcome of the 
conference of Commonwealth finance mini- 
sters, it may not be necessary to make 
further reductions in imports of dollar 
goods in the autumn. ( f 

Shares of companies with important 
interests in the U.S., and also those of 
companies, which may _ increase their 
exports of goods to dollar countries, are 
favoured to some extent as are shares of 
commodity companies, such as_ rubber 
and base metal mines. But there may be 
little prospect of commodity companies 
earning better profits unless the U.S.A, is 
willing to pay higher prices for stock- 
piling purposes. 

As was to be expected, shares of chemical 
and associated companies were helped by 
the better trend of markets. Imperial 
Chemical firmed up to 44s. 4$d., Turner 
& Newall have risen to 76s. 6d., United 
Molasses to 39s. and Borax Consolidated 
were steady at 50s. . Later, however, 
imperial Chemical came back to 44s. 13d. 
British Oxygen have been firm at 92s, 9d. 
while British Aluminium were steady at 
igs. 9d. Ilford rallied well to 21s. 103d. 
and Monsanto were better at 53s. 13d. 

Albright & Wilson have remained at 
27s. 9d. and Boake Roberts at 30s. 
Bowman Chemical 4s. shares were 7s., 
F. W. Berk 2s. 6d. ordinary 13s. and 
Amber Chemical 2s. shares 5s., while 
Brotherton 10s. ordinary were again at 
20s. and Pest Control 5s. shares at 8s. 

Among preference shares, L. B. Holliday 
43 per cent were 2Is. 9d., W. J. Bush 
5 per cent 24s. 9d., and British Chemicals 
& Biologicals 4 per cent firmed up to 
20s. 6d. B. Laporte 5s. ordinary streng- 
thened further to 2ls. on the latest 
developments. 

Cement shares have attracted more 
attention at higher prices, Tunnel at 
19s. 3d. responding to the higher profits 
and increased dividend, while Associated 
Cement were 76s. 3d, and British Port- 
land 73s. 9d. British Plaster Board at 
23s. 43d. responded further to the results 
and oo British Match at 38s. and 
Lever & Unilever at 47s. 3d. have been 
firm on further consideration of the past 
year’s figures. Triplex Glass 10s. shares 
have changed hands over 20s. on market 


talk of good results and a possible share 
bonus. 


Boots Drug (50s.) have been firm on the 
full report and accounts, Glaxo Labora- 
tories, after easing, firmed up to £173; 
British Industrial Plastics 2s. shares im- 
proved to 4s. 10$d., and De La Rue were 
better at 27s. and British Xylonite 
67s. 6d. 

Beechams deferred at 13s. 3d. were un- 
affected by the lower dividend, Sangers 
5s. ordinary have been firm at 29s., 
Griffiths Hughes at 18s, 9d. and British 
Glues 18s. 3d. 

Oil shares moved irregularly, although 
Apex Trinidad were good at 33s. Anglo- 
Iranian at £7 19/32 were easier on 
offcial news of the outcome of the negotia- 
tions with the Persian Government. 


British Chemical Prices 


RADING conditions on the industrial 
chemicals market remain fairly brisk, 

with the movement to the main consuming 
industries continuing on a satisfactory 
scale. Since last week an increase in the 
controlled price of pig lead has been noti- 
fied and the prices for white lead and red 
lead have been advanced accordingly. 
White lead is now £109 10s. per ton and 
red lead £99 per ton. The majority of 
the soda compounds continue in good 
demand with supplies of soda ash and 
caustic soda being fully taken up. The 
wn chemicals generally remain firm. 
l’ormaldehyde, borax, hydrogen peroxide 
and the barium compounds are other items 
which are attracting a fair amount of 
buying interest. Subdued conditions per 
sist on the coal-tar products market ond 
buying both for home and for shipment 
has only been of moderate extent. 

MANCHESTER.—The past week has been 
little change of any consequence in trading 
conditions on the Manchester chemical 
market, although the uncertainty regard- 
ing future price movements of non-ferrous 
metal products tends to make for cautious 
buying. In most other directions, delivery 
specifications, especially for the alkalis and 
other leading heavy chemicals, has 
covered a steady tonnage, but holiday 
conditions continue to affect the volume. 

Giascow.—The volume of _ business 
transacted in the Scottish chemical mar- 
ket during the past week has been very 
restricted, lanai of the holidays, with 
very little buying being done. There 
have been a few price changes, mainly 
decreases in price, among which the rise 
in value of bleaching powder was a 
etude exception. 
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Patent Processes in the Chemical Industry 


The following information is prepared from the Official Patents Journal. Printed copies of specifications accepted w ill 
be obtainable, as soon as printing arrangements permit, from the Patents Office, Southampton Buildings, London, W.C.2 
at 2s.each. Higher priced photostat copies are ge ne rally available. 


Complete Specifications Accepted 


Production from acetylene of aromatic 
hydrocarbons and of saturated and un- 
saturated hydrocarbons.—Synben  Akt.- 
Ges. Nov. 19, 1940. 623,722. 

Compositions containing aminotriazine- 
aldehyde condensation products and 
methods of preparing same.—American 
Cyanamid Co. July 381, 1942. 623,355. 

Coating of non- fibrous cellulosic bodies. 
—American Cyanamid Co. April 30, 1943. 
623,357. 

Alloy iron castings and method of pro- 
ducing the _ ie Oe & Grandage, 
Ltd., and H. Forrest. Jan. 4, 1945. 623,360. 

Colloidal aqueous ted rsion of a 
resinous copolymer of melamine, urea and 
formaldehyde.—American Cyanamid Co. 
Jan. 4, 1944. (Addition to 623,355.) 623,361. 

Melamine - formalde hyde ¢ nasiention 
product dispersions.—American Cyanamid 
Co. Dec. 30, 1943. (Addition to 628,355.) 
623,362. 

Anti-toxic agents.—J. F. Danielli, P. D. 
Mitchell, M. Danielli, L. N. Owen and G. 
Shaw. Dec. 10, 1945. 623,377 

Variable resistor Ss partic aie ly for 
measuring devices.—Liquidometer Cor- 
poration. Sept. 24, 1945. 623,637. 

Apparatus for the conveyance of liquids 
to atomising discs.—C. Andermatt. March 
17, 1945. 623,731. 

Machines for the manufacture of 
stranded textile filaments.—M. Kaplinsky. 
June 28, 1945. 623,384. 

Sterilisation of partially oxidised cellu- 
lose fibres and means for effecting the 
same.—Parke, Davis & Co. June 18, 1945. 
623,733. 

Distilling and rectifying apparatus.— 
Union Chimique Belge Soc. Anon. April 
25, 1945. 623,388. 

Plasticised polyvinyl and polyvinylidene 
resin compositions.—L. Berger & Sons, 
Ltd. (Sherwin-Williams Co.). May 24, 1946. 
623,743. 

Tools for use in opening and sealing 
drums and the like containers.—British 
Industrial Solvents, Ltd., and R. M. 
Howell. May 81, 1946. 623,394. 

Processes and apparatus for the re- 
generation of spent iron and steel acid 
pickle liquors.—N. Swindin. June 6, 1946. 
623,446. 

Manufacture of nitro-dyestuffs.—British 
Celanese, Ltd. June 21, 1945. 623,399. 

Device for applying ‘chemicals and 


minerals for therapeutic purposes.—F. 
Schwab. June 27, 1946. 623,400. 

Liquid measuring and filling means for 
containers, tins and_ the  like.—R. 
Abrahamsen. Aug. 21, 1940. 623,562. 

Insulating coverings particularly for 
castings and method of forming same.- 
Ferro Engineering Co. July 28, 1945. 
623,642. 

Production of viscose.—Rayonier, Inc. 
Nov. 27, 1945. 623,566. 

Preparation of dialkyl esters ‘of fumaric 
acid from maleic anhydride.—Wingfoot 
Corporation. March 13, 1946. 623,409, 

Dehydro-iso- androsterone and process of 
producing the same.—Glidden Co. M: ay 8, 
1946. 623,754. 

Derivatives of polyvinylisocyanate.— 
General Aniline & Film Corporation. Oct. 
23, 1945. 623,416. 

Polyvinylisocyanate and _ derivatives 
thereof.—General Aniline & Film Corpora- 
tion. Oct. 23, 1945. 623,417. 

Preparation of boron hydrides.—British 
Thomson-Houston Co., Ltd. Oct. 22, 1945. 
623,760, 623,761. 

Process of recovery of hard metal car- 
bides from sintered hard metal scrap.— 
EK. A. Pokorny and H. W. Pokorny. Oct 
24, 1946. 623,577. 

Manufacture of bodies of chemically 
reactive carbon for use as a reagent in 
certain chemical  reactions.—C.U.R.A. 
Patents, Ltd., W. J. Kramers and M. 
Pirani. Oct. 28, 1946. 623,764. 

Manufacture of gel catalysts.—Standard 
Oil Development Co, Dec. 6, 1945. 623,578. 

Process for effecting the adhesion of two 
or more plies of fabric to form a laminated 
sheet.—A. Felix, J. J. Horn, M. Horn and 
H. Horn. Oct. 30, 1946. (Cognate Appli- 
cation 17456/47.) 623,579. 

Aluminium-magnesium alloys. — Acme 
Aluminium Alloys, Inc. Nov. 27, 1945. 
623,452, 623,453. 

Recovery of ethylene oxide. 
Co., Ltd., and F. J. Wilkins. Nov. 13, 
1946. 623,583. 

Manufacture of derivatives of the cyclo- 
pentanopolyhydrophenanthrene _ series.— 
Ciba, Ltd. Nov. 30, 1945. (Cognate 
Applications 34888 /46, 34889/46 and 
34890/46.) 628,586. 

Process for the manufacture of cyclo- 
hexane by catalytic hydrogenation of 
benzene in the vapour phase.—Naamlooze 
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Ebullition 
unit 


Glass improves 
Industrial Production 


Glass assures you of greater purity, 
cleanliness and simplicity of control. It 
eliminates the dangers of corrosion and 
puts manufacturing plant on all fours with 
the laboratory. Glass units are inter- 
changeable, easily dismantled and 
cleaned. They are light in weight, 


mechanically strong, compact and 
robust. They give you advantages in 
production that have not hitherto been 
available to manufacturers. Quickfit 
technical staff will gladly assist in the 
design and erection of what you require. 
Inquiry entails no obligation. 


Write for our illustrated catalogue, 


** Industrial Plant in Glass 


” 


QUICKFIT & QUARTZ LTD. 


Interchangeable Laboratory Glassware 
Industrial Plant in Glass 
Head Office : 1, ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.I. Tel : Regent 817! 
** Quickfit ’’’ Works, Stone, Staffs. Tel : Stone 48/ 
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Venootschap de Bataafsche Petroleum 
Maatschappij. Dec. 20, 1945. 623,425. 

Vibration dampeners.—Jack & Heintz 
Precision Industries, Inc. Jan. 5, 1946, 
623,426. 

Methods of and apparatus for manufac- 
turing articles by extrusion.—E. C. Snel- 
grove. Dec. 7, 1946. (Cognate Applica- 
tions 37083 /46 and 606/47.) 623,773. 

Manufacture of para-nitrobenzine sul_ 
phonylchloride.—Allied Chemical & Dye 
Corporation and H. J. Fitzpatrick. Dec 
13, 1946. (Addition to 602,597.) 623,774. 

Manufacture of substituted ethylenes.— 
Ciba, Ltd. Dec. 22, 1945. (Cognate Appli- 
cation 37279/46.) (Addition to 600,696.) 
623,428. 

Manufacture of dyestuff preparations.— 
Ciba, Ltd. Dec. 22, 1945, (Cognate Appli- 
cation 37282/46.) 623,429. 

Micro-hardness tester.—E. B. Bergsman. 
Dec. 24, 1946. 623,432. 

Pigment compositions. — American 
Cyanamid Co. Jan. 25, 1946. 623,590. 

Green pigment compositions.—American 
Cyanamid Co. March 7, 1946. 623,593. 

Apparatus for washing out oil tanks, 

vats, and the like containers.—Merry- 
weather & Sons, Ltd., R. E. Stubington 
and L. C, Miller. Feb. 4, 1947. 623,780. 

Catalysts.—Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries, Ltd., and P. W. Reynolds. Feb. 26, 
1947. 623,595. 

Method of treating a tow of filaments 
or threads.—Imperial Chemical Industries, 
Ltd., R. H. K. Thomson, W. E. Tetlaw 
and A. M. McDonald. March 10, 1547. 
623,460. 

Method of producing 5: 6-dimethoxy-8- 
aminoquinoline.—T. A. Williamson. April 
8, 1946. 623,789. 

Preparation of cellulose ethers.—Her- 
cules Powder Co. Dec. 24, 1946. 623,607. 

Polymerisation of ethylenically tn- 
saturated compounds.—E. I. Du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. April 26, 1946. 623,472. 

Conveyors.—J. Collis & Sons, Ltd., and 
L. A. Collis. May 1, 1947. 623.481. 

Process for the manufacture of 2-car- 
boxymethylmercaptobenzine stibonic acid. 
—F. Hoffman-La Roche & Co. Akt.-Ges. 
June 14, 1946. 623,488. 

Pulverising of sulphur’ and __ like 
materials.—A. J. Sturges-Beer. May 5, 
1947. 623,499. 

Manufacture of glycol esters of tere- 
phthalic acid.—Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries, Ltd., and A. C. Farthing. May 9, 
1947. 623,669. 

Volves for the control of fluid-flow.— 
W. B. Monteath and S. C. McBirnie. May 
14, 1947. 623,696. 

Heating or cooling apparatus for liquids 
or semi-liquids.—B. D. Winser. May 14, 
1947. 623,699. 





ow BD.H. Concentrated 
VOLUMETRIC SOLUTIONS 


in ampoules 


Thirty volumetric solutions 
regularly used in most laboratories 
are now issued in concentrated form 
in sealed ampoules. The contents 
of each ampoule, diluted with 
distilled water, make 500 ml. of 
accurately standardised* solution. 





Their many advantages include: 
Storage without deterioration. 


A comprehensive range can 
be stored in a small space. 


Convenient for use in labora- 
tories and for the equipment 
of mobile units and portable 
testing sets. 


Stability is retained under 
adverse climatic conditions. 











In cartons of 7ampoules (Price list on request) 


*The accuracy of solutions prepared as 
directed is within the factor limits of 
0.999 and 1.001. 


THE BRITISH DRUG HOUSES LTD. 


B.D.H. LABORATORY CHEMICALS GROUP 
POOLE DORSET 


Telephone : Poole 962 Telegrams : Tetradome Poole 


LabC/CVS/I 
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FOR LONGER RUNS 
BETWEEN REGENERATIONS 


MAXIMUM EXCHANGE 
CAPACITY 


MINIMUM SALT 
CONSUMPTION 


“ 
URGESS 


FREEZE~FORMEO 


ZEOLITE 








BURGESS ZEOLITE COMPANY LIMITED 
68-72, HORSEFERRY ROAD, WESTMINSTER, $.W.1. Tel: ABBey 1668 








DUST CONTROL 


IN THE CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


Problems difficult to solve in 
the chemical industry are Dust, 
Fibrous Dust Extraction and, 
more particularly, Separation. The 
“*cyclone”’’ principal often em- 
ployed leaves much to be desired. 


Atmospheric Control Ltd. provide a 
satisfactory answer by specially 
designed self-cleaning Dust Separa- 
tors and Filters which facilitate the 
reclamation of waste products, 
many of which have hitherto been 
lost in processing. 


it will be to your interest to enquire 
about this method, without 
obligation, to:— 


ATMOSPHERIC CONTROL LTD. 


Engineers 
41, OHN DALTON STREET, MANCHESTER 




















FLUOR 


SPAR 


HIGH GRADE 
GLEBE MINES LTD. 


ae 


Nr. SHEFFIELD 


Telephone: EYAM 241—Telegraphic Address: FLUORIDES EYAM 
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CLASSIFIED 


ADVERTISEMENTS 











EDUCATIONAL 


SITUATIONS VACANT 





Great Possibilities ‘tor 
QUALIFIED CHEMICAL ENGINEERS 


AST and far-reaching developments in the range of 

peacetime productions and markets of the Chemical 
Industry mean that the profession of Chemical Engineer- 
ing will be of great importance in the future and one 
which will offer the ambitious man a career of out- 
standing interest and high status. The T.1I.G.B. offers 
a first-class training to candidates for the Chemical 
Engineering profession. 
Enrol with the T.1.G.B. for the A.M.I.Chem.E. Examina- 
tions in which home-study students of the T.I.G.B. have 
gained a record total of passes including— 

FOUR “MACNAB”’ PASSES 
and 
THREE FIRST PLACES 

Write to-day for the ‘“‘ Engineers’ Guide to Success ’’— 
free—containing the world’s widest choice of Engineering 
courses—over 200—the Department of Chemical 
Technology, including Chemical Engineering Processes, 
Plant Construction, Works Design and Operation, and 
Organisation and Management—and which alone gives 
the Regulations for A.M.1.Chem.E., A.M.I.Mech.E. 
A.M.I1.E.E., C. & G., B.Sc., ete. 


THE TECHNOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 
OF GREAT BRITAIN 
219, Temple Bar House, London, E.C.4 


SITUATIONS VACANT 








None of the vacancies in these columns relates to a man 

between the ages of 18 and 50 inclusive, or a woman between 

the ages of 18 and 40 inclusive, unless he or she is exempted 

from the provisions of the Control of Engagement Order, or 

the vacancy is for employment exempted from the provisions 
of that order. 


INISTRY OF SUPPLY invites applications for posts in 
Experimental Officer Class at Research and Develop- 
ment Establishment in Lancashire. 

(1) Organic Chemists (Ref. F.497/49A). Candidates 
should have Higher National Certificate in Chemistry, or 
equivalent, and should have ability to carry out organic 
preparative work. Research or industrial experience 
desirable but not essential. 

One post calls for knowledge of physico-chemical 
determinations and interest in analytical work is desir- 
able. For another, aptitude for library and information 
work an advantage. 

(2) Chemical Engineers (Reg. F.496/48A). Candidates 
should have Higher National Certificate in Chemistry, or 
equivalent, with experience in preparative work, employ- 
ing technical or large-scale equipment. Industrial 
experience in chemical plant work an advantage. 

(3) Instrument Engineer (Ref. D.258/49A). Candidates 
should have Higher National Certificate in Electrical 
Engineering, or equivalent, with knowledge of 
Electronics. Experience in installation, maintenance of 
chemical plant and knowledge of up-to-date instrumenta- 
tion, including air-operated control and measurement of 
flow, desirable. 

Posts are open to men only and are unestablished. 
Grade and starting pay according to age, qualifications 
and experience (unless exceptionally well qualified, 
applicants not considered for 8.E.0. under 35 or for E.O. 
under 28). 

Senior Experimental Officer : £705-£895. 
Experimental Officer : £495-£645. 
Assistant Experimental Officer : £220 (age 18)-£460. 

Write, quoting appropriate reference number, to 
Technical and Scientific Register (K), York House, 
Kingsway, London, W.C.2, for application forms, which 
must be returned by 28th August, 1949. 

29.6453(60). 





THE QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY OF BELFAST 


(CHEMIST required for technical analytical post in 

the Department of Chemistry. Experience in micro 
chemical methods would be an advantage. Salary 
range from £390-£468 per annum, according to qualific a- 
tions and experience. For further particulars apply to 
THE SECRETARY as soon as possible. 


"THE CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSIONERS invite 

applications for permanent appointments as Assistant 
Experimental Officer to be filled by competitive interview 
during 1949. Interviews will be held shortly after the 
receipt of the completed application form, and successful 
candidates may expect early appointments. 

The posts are in various Government Departments and 
cover a wide variety of scientific (including engineering) 
qualifications. Places of work are spread throughout 
Great Britain. 

Candidates must be at least 17} years and under 26 
years of age on Ist August, 1949 ; time spent on a regular 
engagement in H.M. Forces may be deducted from actual 
age. Candidates must have obtained the Higher School 
Certificate with Mathematics or a Science subject as a 
principal subject, or an equivalent qualification. Higher 
qualifications will be regarded as an advantage to candi- 
dates over the age of 20. 

The inclusive London salary scale (men) is £230-£490. 
Rates for women are somewhat lower. Superannuation 
provision is made under the Superannuation Acts. 

Further particulars and forms of application from The 
Secretary, Civil Service Commission, Scientific Branch, 
27, Grosvenor Square, London, W.1, quoting No. 2724 
Completed application forms should be returned as soon 
as possible. 

2333/300. 


HE following appointments are about to be made at 


the new FISON’S LIMITED factory at IMMINGHAM, 


Nr. GRIMSBY, LINCS. 

SHIFT SUPERINTENDENTS. Four Shift Superintend- 
ents required. Ability to supervise labour and control 
highly mechanised HEAVY CHEMICAL PLANT, includ- 
ing manufacture of TRIPLE SUPERPHOSPHATE 
FERTILISER for the first time in this country. General 
knowledge required of HEAVY CHEMICALS and 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING. 

Pension scheme operable. Please write, giving 
particulars of age, qualifications and experience, and 
an indication of salary required, marking the envelope 
** CONFIDENTIAL,”’ to WORKS MANAGER, FISON’S 
LIMITED, IMMINGHAM, Nr. GRIMSBY, LINCS. 





SERVICING 





OHM, Ltd., pulverise raw materials everywhere, 
167, Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 


RINDING, Drying, Screening and Grading of 

materials undertaken for the trade. Also Supplier 
of Ground Silica and Fillers, etc. JAMES KENT, LTD., 
Millers, Fenton, Staffordshire. Telegrams: Kennill, 
Stoke-on-Trent. Telephone: 4253 and 4254, Stoke-on- 
Trent (2 lines). 


RINDING of every description of chemical and 

other materials for the trade with improved mills.— 
THOS. HILL-JONES, Lrv., “ Invicta ’’ Mills, Bow Common 
Lane, London, E. Telegrams: “ Hilljones, Bochurch 
London.” Telephone: 3285 East. 
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FOR SALE | 


GEORGE =auENS 
ceonce (h\[}| [}conen’s 


NUSED VERT MIXER by Brierley Collier & Hartley, 
with stainless steel lined hemispherical pan, 
18 in. diam. by 10 in. deep, jacket suitable for 
15 Ib. sq. in. W.P. vert. stainless steel spiral 
type agitator, F. and L. pulley drive. 

Doulton ware ENCLOSED MIXING VESSEL, 25 gallons 
cap. Supporting structure ¢ es horiz. shaft, 
driving vert. mixing gear through bevel gears 

Several unused Goodwin-Barsby portable CRUSHING 
AND SCREENING PLANTS, comprising 16 in. by 
10 in. jaw crusher mounted on R.S.J. chassis, 
with underslung rotary screen approx 6 ft 
long by 2 ft. 6 in. diam. various perforations and 
dust jacket. Drive by 22 h.p. Blackstone O.P.H. 
diesel engine. 

rive DOUBLE TROUGH TYPE JACKETED MIXERS by 
Werner Pfleiderer and Perkins, dimensions 244 in, 
by 245 in. by 19§ in. deep. Fitted double fin 
type blades through gearing — lrive through 
twin pulleys with reversing clute 

CONTINUOUS WET PEBBLE GRINDING MILL, 
12 ft. 6 in. long, 3 ft. diam. with Silex lining 
Automatic feed pick-up, conical end discharge. 

Five Peerless WHISKS OR MIXERS, 80 qrt. cap. Single 
high speed type. Direct driven from 5 h.p. motor 
400/3/50. New tinned pans 20 in. diam. Various 
whisks, beaters, ete 

Hobart WHISK OR MIXER, 40 qrt. cap. Three-speed 
gearbox. 1 h.p. motor, 200 volts single phase. 
Stainless steel bow! and aluminium whisk 

FILTER PRESS by Johnson recessed plate type, 69 C.1. 
plates 40 in. by 40 in. forming cakes 37} in. by 
374 in. by } in. thick approx. Pyramid surfaces 
centre feed 3} in. dian Complete with Johnson 
double acting pump, 24 in = by 6 in. stroke, 
arranged F. and L. pulley dr 

New 300 gallon open top STAINLESS ‘STEEL STORAGE 
TANK. Dished bottom 2 in. outlet. M.S. stand 

New 500 gallon and 1000 gallon STAINLESS STEEL 
STORAGE TANKS. Delivery from stock 

GEORGE COHEN SONS & CO. LTD. 
moe peal LONDON, N.W.10 
l.: Elgar 7222 and 
eae eg! Nr. LEEDS. 

Tel. : Pudsey 2241 








CCURATE Powders for all industries. Dohm Ltd., 
167, Victoria Street, London, 8.W.1. 


ALUMINIUM VACUUM CHAMBERS 
One 36 in. by 25 in. by 23 in. inside, £30. 
Two Ditto, 18 in. by 10 in by 10 in. a “E10 c ach. 
AJl with glass inspection panel 
THOMPSON & SON (MILLWALL), ‘LIMITED, 
Cuba Street, Millwall, E.14. 


East 1844 


HARCOAL, ANIMAL and VEGETABLE, horti- 

cultural, burning, filtering. disinfecting, medicinal, 
insulating: also lumps ground and granulated; estab- 
lished 1830; contractors to H.M. Government.—THOs. 
HILL-JONES, LTD., “* Invicta ”’ Mills, Bow Common Lane, 
London, E. Telegrams, “‘ Hilljones, Bochurch, London.” 
Telephone: 3285 East. 





DAVEY PAXMAN SELF CONTAINED ECONOMIC 
BOILER, 14 ft. long, 8 ft. diam., overall length, 17 ft. 
6 in., w.p. 120 Ib. sq. in., evap. 7,000 Ib. Accessories 
include Neil patent forced draught furnace work with 
motor driven fan, trunking and 60 ft. by 2 ft. 6 in. diam. 
chimney 
GEORGE COHEN SONS & CO. LTD. 
WOOD LANE, LONDON, W.12 
Tel. : Sheperds Bush 2070 and 
STANNINGLEY Nr. LEEDS 
Tel. : Pudsey 2241 


FOR SALE 


BROADBENT 48-in. SUSPENDED TYPE HYDRO 
EXTRACTOR, overdriven from 15 h.p. motor 
400/3/50 supply, together with Pony motor for slow 
running. 

BROADBENT 48-in. HYDRO EXTRACTOR; three- 
point suspension, galvanised basket and complete 
with 15 h.p. motor, starting equipment and reverse 
current braking switch suitable for 400/440 volt 
3-phase 50-cycle supply. 

JOHNSON TIMBER PLATE AND FRAME FILTER 
PRESS, 28 plates and 29 frames, cakes 2 ft. 1 in. sq. 
by 14 in. closure. (Two available.) 

18-in. diam. WILKINSON OINTMENT MILL, with 
marble refining discs and enamelled hopper and 
agitator, and complete with driving motor. 

TUNGSTONE ACID PUMPS. A number available in 
Ebonite, Bronze and Tufnol. 

SILICA COILS of 2} in. bore, comprising 60 ft. formed 
into seven turns at 2 ft. 6 in. diam., complete with teak 
supporting framework. (Brand new.) 

NEWMAN INDUSTRIES, ese 
YATE. BRISTO 








DISH-ENDED STORAGE TANKS 
One riveted, 28 ft. by 10 ft. diam. 
One welded, 28 ft. by 10 ft. diam 
One riveted, 38 ft. by 8 ft. diam. 
also 
Five Welded Enclosed Dish-top Vertical Vessels, 13 ft 
high by 10 ft. 6 in. diam. 
MADEN & MCKEE LTD., 
317, Prescot Road, 
LIVERPOOL, 13. 


EVERAL small steam-jacketed Copper Paus. 
Several Ball Mills, 6 ft. 6 in. by 6 ft. 8 in., Silex-lined 
batch type, with driving gear and clutch. 

3 Simon type Portable Slat Conveyors, 20 ft. long, for 
boxes or bags. 

Mixing Pan, 6 ft. dia. by 5 ft. deep, flat bottom, open top. 

Ditto, ‘3 ft. dia. by 5 ft. deep, flat bottom, open top. 

2—6 in. Centrifugal Pumps by Cherry. 

Milton Grinders fitted with 30 in. vertical stones, belt 
driven with shaker feeds. 

1 Iwel 20 in. Turbine Centrifugal Extractors with spare 
baskets. 

4 vertical Hall Ammonia Compressors, single cylinder, 
belt driven cylinders 3 in. to 5 in. bore. 

2 Alfa-Laval Disc Separators, belt driven, size 45 and 
65, with chambers 12 in. and 15 in. dia. 

2 unused belt driven Ram Pumps, fitted one ram 1% in. 
dia., 3 in. stroke, brass fitted. 

Alpine type Perplex Grinder, chamber 20 in. dia. 

Ditto similar, chamber 18 in. dia. 

Single pair toothed Crush ing Roll, belt and gear driven, 
last ee ad for soap crystals. 

2 Steam Jacketed Mixing Pans. 

Several A.C. motors, 3-10 h.p. 

21—3 gallon capacity Ball Mills. 

4 Mather & Platt Colloid Mills. 

424 ft. B.B. Gravity Conveyor, steel rollers, 14 in. long 
by 6 in. pitch. 

Torrance Positive-geared Edge Runner Mill. 

6 Riveted Vessels, partly jacketed and plain, with 
agitators and coils, as used in oil-refining trade. 

8 Miracle Super Hammer Mills, size 3W, each with 65 

A.C. Motor, vee rope drive, cyclone, fan and all 
belongings. 

Gardner Rapid Sifter Mixer, 4 ft. long. 

Gardner 10 ft. steam jacketed Dryer. 

3 pair high toothed Crushing Mill by Nicholson with 
coarse, medium and fine toothed rollers 22 in. long, 
belt and gear driven. 

Baker Perkins Jacketed Mixer, 36 in. by 33 in. by 30 in., 
deep double fin type agitators, machine cut gearing 
and automatic screw tipping. 


Write RICHARD SIZER LIMITED, ENGINEERS, 
CUBER WORKS, HULL 
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wOR SALE 


MORTON, SON & WARD LIMITED, 
OFFER 


SPECIALISED CHEMICAL PLANT 

Stainless Steel 

TEN —500-gallon Open-top CYLINDRICAL CON- 
TAINERS, 5 ft. diam. by 4 ft. deep, constructed 
polished welded } in. thick plate, with stainless 
rim around top. (New and unused.) 

ONE—200-gallon Open-top RECTANGULAR TANK, 
4 ft. 6 in. by 3 ft. 6 in. by 2 ft. deep, construc ted 
12 gauge F.D.P. quality polished plate, smooth 
rounded corners and 3 in. rim at top. Tanks in 
timber cradle (new). 

FIVE—Similar TANKS, but 16 gauge metal. 

TWO—10 gallon Open-top Steam-jacketed Cylindrical 
BOILING PANS, 1 ft. 8 in. diam. by 1 ft. deep; 
15 lb. per sq. in. w.p. Pans on C.J. stands 
( New.) 


Mixing Plant 

SsiX—New and Unused 3,250 gallon Enclosed MILD 
STEEL MIXERS, 10 ft. diam. by 6 ft. 9 in. deep, 
constructed throughout in } in. welded plate. 
Mixers arranged with self-contained worm wheel 
and pinion gears, totally enclosed, driven through 
short V-rope from enclosed motors 

THREE—200 gallon Unjacketed Open-top MILD STEEL 
WELDED MIXERS, 3 ft. diam. by 4 ft. 6 in. deep, 
with overdriven stirring gear, fast and loose 
pulleys. (New and unused.) 

TWO—150 gallon capacity Enclosed UNJACKETED 
PRESSURE MIXERS, 3 ft. diam. by 5 ft. deep on 
straight sides with 12 in. deep conical bottom. 
Overdriven stirring gear with glanded shaft, ball 
bearing thrust, fast and loose pulleys. (New and 
unused.) 

MORTON, SON & WARD LIMITED 

WALK MILL, DOBCROSS, Nr. OLDHAM, LANCS. 

"Phone : Saddleworth 437. 
MOISTURE TEST 

Ex ACT percentage of water in most chemicals ace urate- 
determined in a few minutes by “SPEEDY 

Moisture Tester. Portable; non-electric ; puso 

Complete, £21 10s. Od. Write for Lab. Test Reports 

and fully descriptive Illustrated Brochure to THOS. 

ASHWORTH & CO., LTD. (Dept. CA/2) Vulean Worxs, 

Burnley, Lanes. 

OUR STAINLESS STEEL Acid Pumps, 160 g.p.m., 
150 ft. head, 1,450 r.p.m. 
ABELSON & CO. (ENGINEERS) LTD., 
Coventry Road, Sheldon, Birmingham, 26. 
Tel. : Sheldon 2424. 
OVERNMENT unused 36-in. diam. Ventilating Wal 
Fans, ball bearing, V pulley drive, £3 each nett 
ex-works. THOMPSON & SON (MILLWALL) LTD., Cuba 
Street, London, E.14 


GRAB 


this opportunity of getting particulars of an 
entirely NEW MOBILE CRANE WITH 
HYDRAULIC GRAB for loading and unloading 
coal, coke, ballast, fertiliser, chemicals and 





similar materials. 
If you have anything to lift into or out of 


railway waggons, lorries, hoppers, etc., write to : 


WILLIAM R. SELWOOD 


Chandler’s Ford, Hampshire 


23 July 1949 

FOR SALE 

Two ROTARY AIR COMPRESSORS by Hick 
Hargreaves, each 615 cu. ft./min. at 5 Ib. p.s.i 
1450 r.p.m. 

ON E— Ditto, 546 cu. ft./min. at 10 Ib. p.s.i., 960 r.p.m. 

TEN—Andco 6 in. worm-operated PLUG COCKS. 

FOU R—Andco 2 in. worm-operated PLUG COCKS. 

ONE—Andco 1} in. worm-operated PLUG COCK. 

TEN—Andco 1 in. worm-operated PLUG COCKS. 

FOU RTEEN— } in. worm-operated PLUG COCKS. 

ONE—Steel-cased WORM CONVEYOR, 8 ft. long. 

ONE— Sectional Pressed Steel STORAGE TANK, 12 ft 
by 12 ft. by 8 ft. 

ONE—Insulated Mild Steel COLUMN, dish ends 3 ft 
11 in. diam. by 11 ft. 3 in. high. 

ON E— Enclosed Cast-iron BLENDING VESSEL, 2 ft. 6 in 
diam. by 4 ft. deep with agitator for 400 volts 
3-phase, 50 cycles 

SIX—Enclosed Cast-iron RECEIVERS, 3 ft. diam. by 
3 ft. 6 in. deep, fitted with brass basket coil and 
sight glasses. 

ONE—Ail-brass PRODUCT RECEIVER, 2 ft. 11 in 
diam. by 3 ft. 10 in. dee; 

TWO—All-brass PRODUCT RECEIVERS, 2 ft. 11 in. 
diam. by 4 ft. 9 in. deep 

ONE—Lead-lined Welded ws ETHYLENE COOLER, 
3 ft. diam. by 3 ft. 6 in. deep 

ONE—All-brass PRODUCT HEAD TANK, 3 ft. 11 in 
diam. by 4 ft. 9 in. deep. 

ONE—M + BLOW EGG, 3 ft. diam. by 5 ft. deep 





FOU R—C.1. CONDENSER SHELLS, 2 ft. 9 in diam. by 
9 tt i ong 

TWO—C.I. BLENDING VESSELS, 2 ft. 6 in. diam. by 
4 ft. long. 


TEN—C.I. CATCHPOTS, 1 ft. 6 in. diam. by 1 ft. 9 in 
deep (three fitted lead coils). 
ELGHT—C.I. MIXING VESSELS, 2 ft. 6 in. diam. by 
2 ft. 3 in. deep 
ONE—Copper BLOW EGG, 2 ft. diam. by 3 ft. 3 in. 
EIGHT— Enclosed C.1. ETHYLENE RECEIVERS, 3 ft. 
diam. by 3 ft. 6 in. deep. 
ABELSON & CO. (ENGINEERS) LTD., 
Coventry Road, Sheldon, Birmingham, 26. 
Tel. : Sheldon 2424 


*Phone 98 Staines 
ABORATORY size Filter Press, 4 plates, 74 in. by 
74 in., 3 frames. 
‘ Alite”’ Powder Mixer (4 cwt.), 54 in. by 24 in. by 
28 
Belt- driven ‘Double Screen Sifter by “ Booth,” screens 
18 in. by 54 in. Jong. 
Unlined Steel Ball Mill, 4 ft. by 4 ft. 6 in. diam. 
Serck and Weir Condensers (Tubular), 350, 160 and 120 


sq. ft. 
Jacketed and Unjacketed Mixers of various types and 
sizes in stock. 
HARRY H. GARDAM & CO. LTD. 
STAINES 





NEW STAINLESS STEEL PLANT 
FOR ALL NEEDS 
with quick delivery 
Boiling Pans, Tanks of all shapes and sizes 
Dyeing and Drying Racks 
Stainless Steel Buckets 
Steam heated vacuum Driers 
Acid resisting enamelled ware 


We also specialise in finding unusual second- 
hand items for our customers. If you do not 
receive our Monthly List please let us have 
your address. We are not dealers but sell plant 
on commission. May we help you? 
R. F. PAGET Ph.D., C.C.I. 
Chemical Engineer 
Manor House, Barwick-in-Elmet, Leeds 
Tel. Barwick-in-Elmet 216 
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_FOR SALE 


STEEL DRUMS FOR QUICK SALE NO REASONABLE 
OFFER REFUSED 


230 21 in. by 14 in. 19’s gauge, fully open, rubber ring 
painted black. 
440 34 in. by 23 in. 19’s gauge, fully open, rubber ring 
painted black. 
70 30 in. by 20 in., 19's gauge, fully open, rubber ring 
painted black. 
700 24 in. by 16 in., 20's gauge, 9 in. opening, Terneplate 
head and cover painted red. 
200 17 in. by 11 in. 5-gal. capacity, painted black, 
50 mm., press cap. 
350 17 in. by 11 in., 7 in. opening painted black. 
Box No. 2822, THE CHEMICAL AGE, 
154, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 





100 STRONG NEW WATERPROOF APRONS 

To-day’s value 5s. each, Clearing at 30s 
dozen. Also large quantity Filter Cloths, cheap. Wilsons 
Springfield Mills, Preston, Lancs. Phone 2198. 


WORKING NOTICES 

HE Proprietor of British Patent No. 567610, entitled 

‘Improvements in or relating to Tubular Furnaces 
for Distilling or Cracking Processes,’ offers same for 
licence or otherwise to ensure practical working in Great 
Britain. Inquiries to SINGER, STERN & CARLBERG, 28, 
Ek. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, Hlinois, U.S.A. 


HE proprietor of British Patent No. 482579, entitled, 

“Process for Treating Sylvinit « Ores and Product 
or Products obtained thereby,”’ offers same for licence or 
otherwise to ensure practical working in Great Britain 
Inquiries to SINGER, EHLERT, STERN & CARLBERG, 28, 
). Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, Illinois, U.S.A 





DWARD RUSHTON, SON AND 
(Established 1805). 


KENYON 
Auctioneers’ Valuers and Fire Loss Assessors of 
CHEMICAL WORKS, PLANT AND 

MACHINERY 
York House, 12 York Street, Manchester. 





Telephone 1937 (2 lines) Central, Manchester. 





Specialists in 
Carboys, Demijohns, Winchesters 


JOHN KILNER & SONS (1927) LTD 
Te!. WAKEFIELD 2042 Established 1867 








S. GIRLING & SONS, 


(COOPERS) LTD. 
Barrel & Drum Merchants 
STEEL DRUMS RECONDITIONED BY US 
SPEEDY DELIVERIES 


Suitable or all Trades 


Office and Cooperage: 
| 59 LEA BRIDGE ROAD, LEYTON, E.10 











Tel: Leytonstone 3852 










INDUSTRY 


= is catching up 
hs with 


SCIENCE 


INEVITABLY, Science is always a step ahead 
of industry, but it is Mullard’s endeavour to 
close this gap. Mullard are in the unique 
position of being both electronic experts 
and industrial consultants — they are, in 
fact, industrial scientists. "Thus, they are 
able to utilise scientific discoveries in the 
design of better equipment for practically 
every sphere of industrial activity. 


MULLARD EQUIPMENT 
FOR RESEARCH AND INDUSTRY 
INCLUDES THE FOLLOWING :— 
Instruments for the Electrical Laboratory 
Cathode Ray Oscillographs - Beat Frequency Oscil- 


Valve Volt Ohmeters 
High Voltage Power 


lators * Measuring Bridges ° 
V.H.F. Valve Voltmeters 
Supply + F.M. Signal Generators. 
Electrochemical Equipment 
Potentiometric Titration Apparatus * Karl Fischer 
Equipment * Electronic Polarimeters * Conductivity 
Ultrasonic 


Bridges Conductivity Controllers 


Generators * Ultrasonic Consistency Meters. 


Industrial Equipment 
Valve Relay Units Vibration Equipment 


Frequency Meters Viscometers 
* * * 


Information on any of the above equipment 
may be obtained from : 


Mullard 


ELECTRONIC PRODUCTS LTD. 


Electronic Equipment Division [Mullard] 


ABOYNE WORKS, ABOYNE ROAD, S.W.17 








(MI.2781.) 



































ROTARY BLOWERS 
Laboratory and Industrial Sizes 


Sole Manufacturers : 


f €NNOX Foundry Co. Ltd. 


Glenville Grove, London, S.E.8 
Specialists in corrosion problems 














Telephone: 
Clerkenwell 
2508 


Telegraphic 
Address: 

** Gasthermo,”’ 
Smith, London. 

The mark of : 

precision and a BRITISH MADI 

efficiency. —e THROUGHOUT 

If you use heat—it pays to measure it accurately 


B. BLACK & SON, LTD. 
180, Goswell Road, London, E.C.|I 
Thermometer Manufacturers (Mercury in Glass Type 


Of all the principal Scientific Instrument and 
Laboratory Apparatus Manufacturers. 




















Consult us with yur CHARCOAL PROBLEMS 
CHARWOOD (SALES) Lr. 


The official selling organisation of the National 
Association of Charcoa! Manufacturers 


Buy British made Charcoal 


Write to us for prices:— 
Broadway Court, 8, Broadway, Westminster, 
London, S.W. 1. 
Phone: Abbey 7302/3 











Solvent Recovery 


Plant 


Carbon Adsorption 
System 


British Carbo-Norit Union, Etd. 
14, High Holborn, W.C.1. 
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| “LION BRAND” 


MINERALS AND ORES 


GARSTON, LIVERPOOL, 
ESTABLISHED 1869 





METALS AND ALLOYS 


RUTILE, ILMENITE, ZIRCON, 
MONAZITE, MANGANESE, 


BLACKWELL’S 
METALLURGICAL WORKS LTD. 


Etc 


19 


























Granulator 


The Laboratory 





Also: Dry Type Granulators, 
Reciprocating Granulators, 


Filling and Packing Machines 


J. G. JACKSON AND 
CROCKATT LTD. 








\ DARNLEY ST., GLASGOW, SCOTLAND, S.1I. , 
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The FLOOR of AGES 
RESISTS: 


ACIDS AND ALKALIS 


NSTALLED by a variety of industries for its rock-like 
permanence, The Floor of Ages also adds acid and 
alkali resistant to its honours. And rightly so. 


Exacting practical tests prove conclusively that The Floor 
of Ages is an effective, permanent resistant that is saving 
time and money for leading firms at home and abroad. 


If you would like to know how The Floor of Ages 


can solve YOUR problem, simply write or phone our 
Technical Dept. 


TANK LININGS 


Bolton & Hayes 
are specialists in 
linings for bleach- 


formaldehyde 
storage tanks, and 
acid and alkali 
vats, etc. 





Botton & Hayes LTp. 


VIKING HOUSE 


Manchester Road, Bolton Tele. 4067 








SPRAYING 
FOUR OAK MACHINES 
for FACTORY LIMEWASHING 
The “FOUR OAKS ”’ way of 

uick and easy Limewashing, 


lourwashing, Distempering 
and Disinfecting. 

































BRIDGEWATER 
PATTERN 
SPRAYING MACHINE 
is made in two sizes, 
18 galls. and 30 galls. 


Cotptagues free. 


All Prices are 
subject to con- 
ditions prevail-, 
ing at the time 
Orders are re- 
ceived. 


Sole Manufacturers : 


, r a 
he r - nt sir oer 
e? Bk ‘ av 


Four Oaks Works, Four Oaks, BIRMINGHAM 
W. C. G. LUDFORD, Proprietor. 
Telegrams : Telephone : 
** Sprayers, Four Oaks.”’ 305 Four Oaks 























HANDS WANTED! 
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Paints and enamels that start their life in a Houchin Mill 
will end in a perfect finish. 
Brilliant design and craftsman construction give Houchin 
Mills just the qualities for finer grinding of all materials. 
The Houchin * high angle ' principle means faster, finer 
grinding—and three resultant benefits as well 

|. Greatly improved products. 

2. Lower product cost. 

3. Reduced cylinder wear. 
Make highest efficiency your target from this moment 
on—and Houchin Mills your standard grinding equip- 
ment. In spite of material shortages, good deliveries 
are still being made. 


BALL & PEBBLE MILLS 
Houchin Ltd., Garford Street, London, E.14, 
Telephone : East 3768/3817 
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ror iaboratory anda 


_.Oo dosetanr 
small-scale production 


Pascall Roller Mills are ideal. Research chemists 
find them to be of inestimable value for experi- 
mental work, sampling, production testing and 
small scale production. 

They will refine various materials such as creams, 
cintments, pastes, paints, printing inks, plastics, 
etc., and are available with either steel or porcelain 


rolls. 


PASCALL 


OLLER MILL‘ 


Write for List CA 749 


THE PASCALL ENGINEERING CO. LTD., 114 LISSON GROVE, LONDON, N.W. 1. 


VORGITL 


SCIENTIFIC GLASSWARE 


for your particular problem. 


However exacting your requirements, whether precision voiumetric, 
or ground apparatus, or simple products of maximum uniformity, you 
will find complete satisfaction in ‘NORGIL’ Laboratory Glassware. 














Already preferred by many Laboratories, ‘ NORGIL’ demonstrates 
our ability to be of service to you. We offer good delivery too. 


Consult your Laboratory Furnisher today, and specify ‘ NORGIL’ 
Apparatus ‘for your particular problem.’ 


NORTHERN GLASS & INSTRUMENTS LTD. 
HENDON DOCK. SUNDERLAND. 


TAP ¢, 


/\ Telegraphic Address : 


Telephone 
NORGLASS, SUNDERLAND 


SUNDERLAND 2479 ERN 
UN ont NGL4g. 


é <0 
NSTRUMEN\?™ 
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